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Reasonable Service 


I. THE spiritual life, there are dan- 
gers of abuse as in the physical and 
mental. There is the danger of lack 
of balance, as may be seen, for in- 
stance, in the monastic withdrawal. 
The soul must not be cultivated only 
for its own sake. Life is a trust, to be 
administered for God and for others. 
Nor must the soul be cultivated at the 
expense of physical or intellectual 
powers. The religious exercise ought 
not to exclude legitimate recreation or 
menial activity. The spiritual life is 
predominant, but it is not exclusive. 
Complete spiritual development is not 
possible where other talents are neg- 
lected. 


A second danger is formalism, with 
its accompanying product, spiritual 
pride. Religious exercises, like games, 
are not ends in themselves. They help 
towards something. They are also the 
expression of something, the love to 
God. But they need to be kept in their 
place. The soul,is not developed mere- 
ly because this or that exercise is 
scrupulously observed externally. Nor 
is the observance of it a cause for 
smug self-satisfaction. The Christian 
man has no wish to enforce such exer- 
cises generally, but he himself uses 
them because he sees, reasonably, that 
they are the means, to his soul’s 
health, which is an important obliga- 
tion laid upon him as one whose fac- 
ulties are all to be developed and used 
to capacity. 

Finally, there is the danger, in prac- 
tice, of separating spiritual develop- 


(Continued on page 20, column 3) 
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Rejection of the basic doctrines 
of Biblical Christianity is popular 
in some quarters today. 

In his keen analysis of a book 
by one such rejector, 

Author Sappenfield, a Christian 
lawyer, points out the 


untenability of this position 


Break trom Orthodoxy-tor what? 


ies HIS READERS to break away 
from the “ordinary prepossessions of 
orthodoxy” (p. 3), Mr. Emmet Fox 
extolls the teachings of Jesus in his 
book— The Sermon on the Mount 
(Harper Bros., 1938). 


Let us follow some of the difficulties 
into which a rejection of the idea of 
sin, punishment for sin, the atonement 
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by R. G. Sappenfield 


which blots out sin, and other “ordi- 
nary prepossessions of orthodoxy” 
leads this author and others of similar 
bent. 

In the first place, if the Bible, as 
the author says (p. 12), is “compiled 
under Divine inspiration” (with this 
there should be no disagreement, cf. 
II Timothy 3:16), it could hardly be 


other than perfect and free from error 
and inconsistencies. 

Yet, paradoxically, the author does 
not agree with some parts of the Bible. 
Some of the variances between his 
views and those expressed in the Bible 
he explains by saying, “What was 
never intended to be more than a par- 
able was, at one time. taken for literal 








statement of fact . . . The story of 
Adam and Eve and the Garden of Eden 
is a case in point....” (p. 13). Now 
if that story were a parable, Adam and 
Eve, of course, were fictional charac- 
ters. If they were fictional charac- 
ters, then the story of Cain and Abel 
(Genesis 4) must have been a parable 
too, because the fictional characters of 
Adam and Eve could not have been 
the parents of real sons. Cain and 
Abel also, therefore. could not have 
been other than fictional characters. 
And the parable can’t stop there be- 
cause there were many other Biblical 
characters which, if their ancestors 
Adam and Eve were fictional could 
not have been real persons. By the 
genealogy recorded in Genesis 4 and 
5, the line is clearly traced from Adam 
to Noah. The author doesn’t mention 
specifically that the report on Noah 
and the flood was one of the stories 
that he says were erroneously taken as 
fact. but he, no doubt, meant to clas- 
sify it so because, in view of his state- 
ment (p. 164) that God cannot “be the 
relentless and cruel tyrant that is often 
pictured by theology,” he could hardly 
otherwise explain Genesis 6:13: “God 
said unto Noah, The end of all flesh 
is come before me; for the earth is 
filled with violence through them; and, 
behold. I will destroy them with the 
earth.” 

Could the story of man from Adam 
to Noah be a parable, and the charac- 
ters in that story be fictional without 
this being fatal to the teachings of 
Jesus Christ who referred to the sins 
of the period of Noah and said: “As 
the days of Noah were, so shall also 
the coming of the Son of man be” 
(Matthews 24:36-39) ? 

But we may well ask, who is this 
man Jesus? To answer we could quote 
Peter (Matthew 16:16), but here we 
are concerned with the earthly identity 
of Jesus, the man who delivered the 
Sermon on the Mount, about which the 
author has written almost two hundred 
pages. The genealogy in Genesis 10 
and 1] shows that beginning with 
Noah, the ancestral line runs to Abra- 
ham, and then beginning with the first 


verse of the first chapter of the New 
Testament (Matthew 1:1). the line is 
traced from Abraham to Jesus (cf. 
Luke 3:23-38).. It is clear, then that if 
Jesus were real, his antecedents could 
not have been fictional — that. like 
Jesus, Adam and Eve must have lived 
on earth as did their descendants who 
are mentioned in the genealogy in the 
Old and New Testaments. 

The author makes much of the fact 
that Jesus, in teaching man how to 
pray, approached God with the words. 
“Our Father.” He contends that “this 
indicates, beyond the possibility of 
mistake, the truth of the brotherhood 
of man.” The author overlooks the 
significant fact that Jesus was not at- 
tempting to teach all men to pray; 
that Jesus had withdrawn from the 
multitudes and gone “up into a moun- 
tain and when he was set, his disciples 
came unto him” (Matthew 5:1), and 
that it was His disciples only that He 
taught the prayer to “Our Father.” 
There is no authority in the Bible for 
a “Universal Fatherhood of God”; 
there is authority in Jesus’ own words 
that “neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him” (Mat- 
thew 11:27). 

Obviously forgetting that the Bible 
teaches that “as many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God” (John 1:12), the author 
paraphrases Paul (Romans 8:16-17) 
to say that “we are the children of 
God; and if children, then sons, and 
joint heirs with Jesus Christ” (p. 135), 
thus assuming that all are the children. 
the sons of God. This assumption is 
refuted by Paul in the context, verse 
14: ‘For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” There are then some (those not 
led by the Spirit) who are not the sons 
of God. While God is love, God is 
also just, and those who deny “infinite 
punishment for finite transgressions” 
(p. 4) dispute Jesus’ statement to Nic- 
odemus, recorded at John 3:18: “He 
that believeth on him is not con- 
demned: but he that believeth not is 
condemned already, because he hath 





not believed in the name of the only } 


begotten Son of God.” 

After asserting that the “original 
sin” and the vicarious blood atone. | 
ment” are far-fetched and inconsistent | 
legends (p. 4) and thereby indicating 
that man has no need for a Saviour, 
the author says, “The plan of salva. 
tion which figures so prominently in 
the evangelical sermons and divinity 
books of a past generation is as com. 
pletely unknown to the Bible as it is 
to the Koran .. . Jesus knows nothing 
of all this” 5). But strangely 
enough he doesn’t attempt to explain 
what Jesus meant in Matthew 25:32-46 
when He said, “He shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divid. 
eth his sheep from the goats: and he 
shall set the sheep on his right hand, 
but the goats on the left . . . Then shall 
he say also unto them on the left hand, 
Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever. 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and 


(p. 


his angels ... And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment: but the 
If man 
needs not a Saviour, why then did 
Jesus, when appearing after His resur 
rection unto the eleven (Mark 16:14), 
commission the disciples to go “into 


righteous into life eternal.” 


all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature’? And why did He 
say. “He that believeth and is bap. 
tized shall be saved; but he that be 
lieveth not shall be damned” (Mark 
16:15-16) ? 

Apropos of these inconsistencies, it 
appears that the author could hardly 
have known what a profound truth he 
spoke when he said (p. 27) that “to 
pay lip service to His |Jesus’| name, 
to say that Christianity is divinely in 
spired Truth, to boast of being Chris 
tian, and then quietly evade in practice 
all definite implications of His teach 
ing, is hypocrisy and weakness of the 
most fatal kind.” 

It is appropriate also to repeat here 
what the author said on p. 28, when 
speaking of some of the many mort 
pleasant things the Lord Jesus said, 
“Either Jesus is a reliable guide, o 
He is not,” and on p. 136, “We are 
(Continued on page 11, column |) § 
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What Alrica 
Is Like 


by George Rhoad, Jr. 


George Rhoad is a graduate of Eastern Baptist Seminary in 


Philadelphia, and is now in his first term as a missionary 


in Kenya Colony, under the Gospel Furthering Fellowship. 
But this is not Mr. Rhoad’s first experience on the mission field. 
or he would not be qualified to speak on such a general topic as 


this. His parents were missionaries before him, and he. 
like they. could not endure the vision of souls lost in 


the night of heathenism without doing something about it. 


NOVEMBER, 


1949 


Boies HAS both the old and the new 
today. It is a strange contrast—and 
not a heartening one. 

There are the Africans of the old 
grim heathenism with their bondage to 
evil spirits, their cruelty. obscenity, 
and hopelessness. In East Africa there 
are millions upon millions of them. 
Almost anywhere in Kenya one can 
hear the drums of the ancient demon 
dances with their throbbing story of 
horror or the drums of social dances 
pounding out the message of heathen- 
ism’s shame and moral rottenness. 

Now do not think that these dances 
are innocent fun. The heathen make 
no such claims—they are reserved for 
novelists and pseudo-anthropologists. 
I have listened in grief to those drums 
in Ukamba— in sections where mission- 
ary pioneers labored, suffered, and 
died fifty years ago believing that spir- 
itual dawn would soon break. 

And witchcraft. The oldest type 
seems to be flaring up with a strange 
new strength. In Southern Ukamba I 
hear that a powerful secret society is 
reviving the oldest and blackest cere- 
monies; people fear to speak even the 
name of it. In another area there is a 
terrible secret dance where the partici- 
pants drink dog’s blood. In another 
place the great man of the village is 
a sorcerer who sells a potion called 
the “water of life.” 

In thousands of villages life moves 
along the slow, ancient heathen path. 
Sitting in the little cleared space—the 
thome——outside the village, the men 
carve little stools. work goatskins, 
make necklaces, or—more commonly 

just take snuff and doze. As I have 
sat there talking to them, a strong im- 
pression has come over me that time is 
standing still or is at least quite irrele- 
vant—hours, days, weeks blur into a 
strange African vagueness. 








But that is only half the picture. 

1 drive down a street in Nairobi, and 
a huge truck comes roaring around a 
curve, recklessly passes another vehi- 
cle, and bears down upon me. | have 
no choice but the ditch. Driving the 
truck is an African from one of the 
sleepy bush villages. Suddenly he has 
found himself riding on—and partly 
controlling—a strange new force that 
he but vaguely understands. The truck 


is jam-packed with Africans riding 
along and hanging on for dear life. 
To me, this speeding truck with its 
irresponsible Africans is a perfect sym- 
bol of the other side of African life 
the Africa of the towns, railways. cof- 
fee plantations, sisal centers. tanning 
establishments. breweries. quarries, 
sugar factories, government schools 
and hospitals. offices machine 
shops. Literally millions of Africans 
today wander through this strange new 
world of civilization, their bodies 
clothed in cast-off rags of European 
clothes and their minds with equally 
ragged and ill-fitting scraps of “civi- 
lized” information and training. 
Somehow these Africans seem to rep- 
resent the stages of the man of whom 
the Lord spoke in Luke 11:24-26. The 
African of heathenism is the man as 
he is first seen, with a heart full of 
demons. The modern African with his 
truck is the man with his heart swept 


and 


a 


clean: with his tribal standards gone, 
he is left pitifully empty and confused. 

Then there is a tragic multitude who 
represent the stages of the man in the 
Having cast off the old 
heathen beliefs (though demonism 
still haunts of their souls). 
they have turned to Hinduism with its 
obscenities. Mohammedanism with its 
Christ-hatred. apostate Christianity 
with its denial of the Cross and its ex- 


parable. 


corners 





altation of man, or even to godless 
civilization with its sensuality and ma- 
terialism. 

Hindu temples. feasts, processions, 
and idols are so common here as to 
make Nairobi almost a “little India.” 
Mohammedanism is rampant and vig- 
Thousands of Moslem tracts 
denying Christ and His atonement in 


orous. 


arrogant. sarcastic. blasphemous lan- 
¢uage circulate freely in many tongues 
dialects. Thousands of Africans 
have simply taken off the heathen fet- 
ish for a crucifix or “miraculous 
medal” 
well-financed educational system, Afri- 
cans having come to regard schooling 
as the magic key to the riches of the 
white man. Then too the African shows 
an aptitude for sect formation. Twice 
recently fanatical native groups have 
had clashes with the police which re- 
sulted in violence and death. These 
sects, having had contact with mission 


and 


in response to the call of a 





heathenism and pseudo-Christianity. 
And others seem to go for spiritual 
satisfaction to materialistic Western 
culture. There is feverish greed, re. 
sulting in incessant demands of labor 
for higher wages. There is political 


agitation and race hatred. Many edu. 


‘ Ye 
churches. teach a grotesque mixture 





cated Africans proclaim that “religion § 
is the opiate of the people” and foster 
contempt for missions. They say that 
the missionaries are trying to persuade 


the African to forget worldly advance. | 
ment and retain an inferior economic 
and social status. : 

These are the Satanic cross-currents | 
in the widening stream of modem} 
Africa. 

And how adequate is the present 
gospel testimony in the midst of it? 
About as adequate as a few dozen oil 
lamps would be to light Chicago. Mil: 
lions of Africans—who are acquainted 
with the paraphernalia of civilization 
and even the trappings of organized | 
Christianity (some have met missions} 
in their social-service aspects ) —do not} 
know or understand the simple gospel! | 

In these critical years of the civiliza-| 
tion of Africa, the call of God is to 
Evangelize. 

Soon after arrived here, | 
watched a little ceremony of infant 
dedication. The scene stirred me; it 
was deeply significant. A Hindu pro- 
cession passed outside, filling the air 
with jangling music. But inside the 
chapel with its rough timbers and 
earth floor there was a quietness the 
heathen music did not touch. The tall 
father 

was a striking figure: his stern face 
showed heathen clan scars; but also. 


we 


1g 


a sergeant in the police force 


in some indefinable way. it bore the 
marks of the redeeming grace o 
Christ. 
serious and the baby was quiet and 


His wife was sweet-faced and 


apparently absorbed with the cere 
mony. Earnest questions were asked 
and earnest responses made. The 


several raised fervent prayers, after 
which the entire assembly breathed 
“amen.” My heart joined in: “Amenj) 
‘This is the victory that overcomelh |) 
the world, even our faith.’ ” END |} 
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So You Dont 


. say that man is basically good 
and will work out a reasonable world 
order sooner or later, that there is real- 
ly no such thing as sin? You say that 
the world is getting better every day? 

What about these little items: a gen- 
eral in World War II ordered 
hundred innocent executed 
for every one occupation soldier as- 
sassinated. A submarine captain be- 
headed, on deck of his ship, all the 
survivors of a torpedoed vessel. As 
you read this, thousands of people are 
being tortured to a slow death in Si- 
beria, are slowly being poisoned in 
sulphur mines, or are rotting in dun- 
geons without a ray of light. 

Now, | think there is sin there. 

All right, there is crime in the 
world. Why shouldn’t there be? But 
I, as one individual American, don’t 
have any personal sin. I can’t help 
these other people. 

Can you really claim that you have 
never done wrong? Have you never 
lied? Never hurt another person’s 
feelings? Have you never been jeal- 
ous, ill-tempered, unkind? Have you 
never felt any dislikes, perhaps even 


one 
civilians 


hatred ? 
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by Hans Schmitt 


Why, of course! | am not utterly 


perfect! Goodness, no! But who ex- 
pects me to be? After all, nobody is. 

But did you ever stop to think what 
caused the horrors of the last war? 
Nothing but hatred, jealousy, lies, and 
quick tempers. Do you really think 
that, if all people were like you, the 
world would be a perfect place to 
live? 

All right, maybe | do do wrong now 
and then; maybe I’m not completely 
without sin—but | have always been 
a good citizen. 1 have hardly ever 
clashed with the law. Really, P've done 
no serious wrong, none serious enough 
to make me worry. 

But have you ever stopped to think 
of how far you might go? Even the 
most terrible sin started somewhere- 
and wasn't very bad at first. 

Oh well, why raise such a commo- 
tion? What is considered wrong today 
wasn't off the track a few decades ago, 
and the wrong today will be O.K. a 
few years hence. 

Oh, I don’t know about that. Hate 
was in Charlemagne’s day—just as it 
is today. So was jealousy and immor- 
ality—even though these sentiments 





may be expressed a little differently. 
And after all, it’s the attitude behind 
the act that is good or bad. Walking 
can be both right and wrong. You can 
walk to church, or to a murder. 

Well, if you feel that way, where is 
the line between sin and righteous- 
ness? What makes something sin any- 
way? 

I wonder if we can get at it this 
way. Murder is sin; stealing is sin; 
hatred is sin; causing grief is sin. 
Stealing is taking property; murder is 
taking life; causing grief is taking 
happiness; and hatred is taking peace. 
Could we conclude that sin consists of 
some form of taking—from the glory 
of God; from the peace, personal 
value, body, or property of our fellow- 
men; or from our own body and soul? 

That makes sense, but 1 guess as 
long as | keep my peace of mind it 
doesn't make much difference to me. 

But it does. As soon as a person 
does wrong he immediately releases a 
fateful chain of consequences. Even if 
the world had been perfect before, one 
person’s taking something would ruin 
the harmony on earth. The one who 

(Continued on page 24, column 2) 








What about Race Preyudic 


Is a Christian ever justified in feelings of racial 


superiority or inferiority? An anthropologist- 


missionary says no and tells why. 


a CHRISTIANS logical attitude 
toward race prejudice (or racism) is 
the result of the teachings and impli- 
cations of the Scriptures plus the 
sound, scientifically determined data 
available. 


6 


by William A. Smalley 


Instead, too many Christians are ab- 
sorbing the prejudices of their culture 
and then rationalizing those prejudices 
through distorted scriptural references. 
Others—though sensing the Biblical 
truth that all races are basically iden- 


tical, stemming from the same source 
and thus of equal value in Adam—ate 
unable to shake the feeling that there 
is something dreadfully unnatural 
degrading about race mixture. 
Some Christians respond to racial 
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injustice with a mere sentimental de- 
sire to be tolerant, because they do not 
have the data to distinguish racial mis- 
conceptions from true racial distine- 
tions. 

Since anthropology is the science 
most concerned with racial problems. 
intelligent Christians will turn to it for 
help. When they do, they find that the 
most thoroughly founded anthropol- 
ogical conclusions on race make up a 
real Christian attitude. 

What is the Difference Between Race 
and Culture? 

To understand the race problem. 
one must know, first of all. what race 
is. Strictly defined, race is the “as- 
sembly of genetic lines represented in 
a population.”' Race is. therefore. a 
grouping of organic features—varying 
only slightly within fixed bounds and 
according to genetic principles—which 
distinguishes one population from 
another. Contrary to popular miscon- 
ception, it is purely a biological term. 

Thus the difference in skin color be- 
tween the pink Nordic and the Black 
Forest Negro is racial. It results from 
the genetic transmission of pigmenta- 
tion in the population. But the differ- 
ence in speech between a New Yorker 
of Nordic extraction and a New York- 
er of Negro extraction is not racial; 
it is not a genetically transmitted char- 
acter but one learned in particular sub- 
cultures of general American life. The 
distinction between these two phenom- 
ena is of prime importance. When a 
problem is in relation to hair color 
and texture, eye color, height, body 
form, shape of the mouth, lips and 
nose, and any other hereditary differ- 
ence which a population may have in 
common because of its common gene 
make-up, it is within the province of 
race. When the problem has to do 
“shrewdness” in 
business, “artistic” temperament, na- 
tional character, morality, degree of 
refinement, or ability to keep a neigh- 
borhood clean—which a population 
may also have in common, but not be- 
cause of common gene make-up—it is 
outside of the province of race, and in 
the area of culture. 


with economic status, 
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When an Italian is described accord- 
ing to the prevalent crude stereotype 
as bein= a small, dark-skinned. curly- 
haired, fiery-tempered. soulful, and ar- 
tistic individual who likes opera. the 
first three elements in the character- 
ization are physical and therefore ra- 
cial insofar as they are true of the 
national population. The others are 
non-racial cultural factors, even if 
they are true of the population in gen- 
The distinction will be seen in 
that the son of “typical” Italians, if 
brought up out of any Italian contact 
from infancy will still have dark curly 
hair, if his parents’ genes are so or- 
dered. but his artistic inclinations and 
temperament will depend upon the 
situation under which he is brought 
up. even though it were shown that he 
inherits temperamental and _ artistic 
tendencies. 

Are Some Races Superior? 

Culture—as used in anthropology 


eral. 


is an extremely broad term, referring 
to non-biological products of human 
activity. It consists of those ways of 
thinking, feeling, and acting which are 
learned and also to the material ob- 
jects resulting from cultural activity. 
Culture is a characteristic belonging 
exclusively to human beings. 

That a human being requires food is 
a biological observation, as is the fact 
that he inevitably suffers hunger and 
eventually dies if without food for too 
long. The manner of eating, the choice 
of food, cooking, the number of meals 
eaten on a normal day, the differences 
between “Sunday fare” and ordinary 
meals, his reaction to hunger, the way 
his family feels when he dies, and the 
way he is buried are all cultural phe- 
nomena because they are learned. 

The individual within a culture is 
generally not aware of most of the 
complex patterns of which he is a 
part. He takes them completely for 
granted until he observes people with 
other culture patterns. In spite of his 
unconsciousness of it, however, culture 
molds his behavior and even his tem- 
perament from birth. In school—and 
even more largely outside of school— 
he acquires mental and social atti- 


7 





tudes. emotional habits. speech man- 
nerisms. and the multitude of charac- 
teristies which make up his 
ality. 

Although there are stocks of people 
who — racially — belong together, ac- 
tually. true race differences are mi- 
nute, 


person- 


Because of this, any classifica- 
tion of races except a broad one into 
three or four major groups brings im- 
mediate disagreement among special- 
ists, 

Yet such minute difference continue 
to be the rationalized basis for sweep- 
ing social attitudes! 

The “Jewish” is enough to 
make a man a shyster, whereas only 
14.25 per cent of the Jews in New 
York have that typical nasal shape. 
and a large population of non-Jewish 
people from Syria, Palestine, Mesopo- 
tamia and Arabia do! 


nose 


To complicate the picture further. 
there are almost no racially “pure” 
groups. Mixed marriages (miscegena- 
tion) occurred between the major ra- 
cial groups so that there are great 
hands of mixed peoples in Africa and 
Asia. These 
their own gene ratio originally derived 
from two or more stocks and have be- 
come a new race just as really as the 
two original groups were races. Mix- 


eroups now pre-service 


ture has been going on even more 
among peoples less markedly differ- 
entiated, until a continent like Europe 
is hopeless for any universally agree- 
able race classification outside of the 
broad one of “basically Caucasoid,” 
and a few big subclassifications like 
“Mediterranean,” “Alpine,” and “Nor- 
dic.” 

Though miscegenation has been a 
social problem in recent time through 
the influence of Western 
none of the thoroughly studied cases 


culture, in 


of widespread race mixture is there 
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any indication of physical deteriora- 
tion in the resulting hybrid race.’ 
Early studies to the contrary did not 
make the all-important distinction be- 
tween the physical difference which is 
true race, and culturally conditioned 
differences. As Dr. Ralph Linton has 
pointed out: “Every civilized group 
of which we have record has been a 
hybrid group, a fact which disproves 
effectually the theory that hybrid peo- 
ple are inferior to pure-bred ones.”* 

Thus far most attempts to measure 
physical and psychic differences be- 
tween races have been largely unsatis- 
factory. Studies showing differences 
in tendency to pathology, mortality 
rate, and intelligence have been col- 
lected and analyzed. Kroeber can only 
come to the conclusion: “Most of the 
alleged existing evidence on race en- 
dowment is probably worthless. The 
remainder probably has some value. 
but to what degree, and what it dem- 
onstrates, cannot yet be asserted.” 

Intelligence quotient is an impor- 
tant case in point. No test has yet 
been devised which would eliminate 
the cultural factors enough to allow 
any sound generalization on race dif- 
ferences in intelligence. Education, 
city dwelling, the amount of special- 
ized verbal activity of the individual 
or of the group—all of these cultural 
elements influence [.Q. 
foundby. 

Even tests on the sense faculties do 
not eliminate culture. The member of 
Western culture has been trained all 
his life in fine visual discriminations 
at close hand. He works with sharp 
tools, reads small print, and gets high 
scores on close visual discrimination. 
The “savage” searches for game on the 
horizon, rarely works with fine tools. 
and gets high scores in distant vision. 
Such differences cannot be shown to be 
racial, but are purely an accident of 
culture. 


scores pro- 


It remains only reasonable that 
there be some minor differences in 
race endowment in specific character- 
istics because such characteristics have 
genetic hereditary basis, but two con- 
clusions at least are warranted: 1) 


that no one race has more than its 
share of undesirable or desirable gen- 
etic characteristics, and 2) that these 
differences are not more than minor 
tendencies fairly easily overcome by 
cultural factors. 


How Did People Get Divided Into Races? 

The origins of races are obscure. 
Except for the composite races which 
arise through mixture. we have no em- 
pirical knowledge of how races begin. 
The long-invoked rationalization of 
the origin of the three races in the 
three sons of Noah will obviously not 
hold for the following reasons: 1) the 
sons were genotypically the same, and 
all Biblically recorded groups of de- 
scendants historical 
times were Caucasian in race; 2) as 
nearly as can be determined, all areas 
inhabited by groups mentioned as be- 
ing descended from the sons of Noah 
were inhabited by Caucasian peoples 
until relatively recent times. This in- 
cludes the portions of Africa. All 
Africa of the Sahara and north is his- 
torically Caucasian and not Negro. If 
all races are descended from Noah 
(and we presume from scriptural rec- 
ord that they must be), their race 
differences developed independently of 
the coincidental number of Noah’s off- 
spring, and it can only be conjectured 
that race changes must have occurred 
among remote descendants in isolated 
places. That the curse on Canaan does 
not apply to the Negro seems to be 
well established. 

No one knows how man became di- 
vided into races. The best hypothesis 
is that mutation 


remaining into 


occurred in groups 
which, because they were small and 
isolated, inbred the new factor. Both 
cultural and environmental selection 
could have operated. 

A modern example of this is re- 
ported by Linton for the Tanala of 
Madagascar.“ If the Tanala Black 
Clan has a baby of too light a hue, the 
baby is killed to keep it from growing 
up to be a sorcerer. If the Red Clan 
has a baby of too dark skin, the same 
procedure is followed. Because both 
groups are endogamous (i.e., members 


are supposed to marry members of the 





same cian only), variants are thus 
eliminated. 

Now what does this discussion have 
to do with racism or race prejudice? 
What is Race Prejudice? 

“Race” and “racism” or “race pre. 


judice” are two entirely different phe | 


nomena. 

Race has already 
“racism,” as Dr. Ruth Benedict points} 
out, “is the dogma that one ethnic} 
group is condemned by nature to con. 
cenital inferiority and another is des. 
tined to congenital superiority.” 

Strictly speaking, racism or race/ 
prejudice is not a race problem at all} 
but a cultural one. } 

Basic to all race prejudices is the! 
widespread feeling of the superiority! 
of one’s own group, particularly if the| 
group is in political or economic dom} 
inance. The Todas, a tribe of Souther} 
India whose only claim to greatness is! 
an elaborate, but now completely) 
mechanical and meaningless ritual! 
centered on their sacred buffalo, look 
down on their neighbors, the Kota. To 
the outsiders, the Kota people seem the 
more impressive as they supply the] 
Todas with virtually everything they? 
need except butter! They are ambi-/ 
tious and possess technical skill un/ 
known to the Todas. But the Kota eal! 
animal flesh, and the cultural phenom 
enon makes them subhuman to the 
Todas’ thinking. 

Racism enters the picture when the 
feeling of superiority is considered in| 
born. Thus, when a Negro commits 4} 
flagrant crime, the racist calls this} 
proof that the Negroes are “just nat/ 
urally vicious.” Cultural, linguistic) 


r 


and racial issues become confused ur? 


til we hear that “the French” (a pol 
litical group consisting of several sub | 
races as well as mixed peoples) art | 
volatile, excitable, and highly verbal! 
(all culturally determined traits). The} 
“primitive” (any one of a dozen ma} 
jor and minor racial groups) is said] 
to be fickle, impulsive, lacking in rf 
straint, improvident, just-a-wild-sar] 
age, incapable of learning— or, to go} 
to the other extreme, extra-ordinaril)§ 


(Continued on page 13, column 3) 
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* HE could there do no mighty 
work, save that he laid his hands upon 
a few sick folk, and healed them. And 
he marvelled because of their unbe- 
lief” (Mark 6:5-6). 

Our Lord who, just two years be- 
fore. had left His hometown as an ob- 
scure and unnoticed figure, returns as 
the most talked-about man of His gen- 
eration. He enters the synagogue and 
begins to teach. “And many hearing 
him,” the Bible tells us, 
ished, saying. From whence hath this 
man these things? And what wisdom 
is this which is given unto him, that 


“were aston- 


even such mighty works are wrought 
by his hands?” Here was a prophet 
who demonstrated His uniqueness and 
His supernatural authority not only by 
saying wonderful new things but also 
by doing miracles before the people's 
eyes. Never had the multitude heard 
such; never had they seen such. 

What were they to conclude? Obvi- 
ously, there could be only one conclu- 
sion. This more-than-ordinary Man, 
this Miracle-Worker, surely was the 
looked-for Messiah, the Anointed of 
God! The bare fact of miracles could 
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SUMS. 





the subtlest 
of all 


RATIONALIZATION 


leave no doubt that this Man was the 
promised hope of Israel and the world. 

But hear their response: “Is not this 
the carpenter, the son of Mary, the 
brother of James. and Joses, and of 
And are 
And they were 


Juda, and Simon? not his 
sisters here with us? 
offended at Him.” 
Tragedy of tragedies! the 
living God have more completely and 


more evidently unveiled Himself than 


Could 


He did in that synagogue? And yet 
the people sarcastically replied: “Is 
not this the the 
Mary?” 


But the saddest of all tragedies is 


carpenter, son of 


indicated in verses five and six: “And 
Jesus could there do no mighty work 
... And he marvelled because of their 
unbelief.” The omnipotent Lord made 
impotent by unbelief! Notice that he 
marvelled not “at” but “because” of 
their unbelief. Something basic about 
this unbelief not only astounded the 
mind of Jesus but was so deadening 
that it also stifled and limited His 
mighty powers. What was this deaden- 

Simply this: They ra- 
They made their minds 


ing factor? 
tionalized. 


by S. William Antablin 


the slaves of their motives. They 
wanted to believe that Jesus was a car- 
penter’s son so that they would not 
have to reckon with Him; therefore 
that is what they believed—all evi- 
dence to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Nazarenes did not want to 
believe. To ascribe Messiahship to 
Jesus would obligate them to put off 
their air of spiritual superiority. To 
ascribe Lordship to Him would obli- 
cate them to put off their self-centered- 
ness and bow in humility at the feet of 
this God-Man. Obviously these were 
the last things they wanted to do. And 
yet, how could they evade the issue? 
They could not close their eyes to what 
they had just seen. And they did have 
their consciences to live with. So, by 
of rationalization, 


These 


a clever process 
they closed their minds to the real is- 
sue. They said: “Is not this the car- 
penter, the son of Mary?” 

And He was. Jesus was a carpenter. 
He was the son of Mary. He was a 
Nazarene. And He did have sisters 
living in Nazareth. But the point was 
that these facts had no relevance to the 


immediate issue. The central issue 
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was a moral one. They had heard the 
teachings of Jesus—what were they 
going to do about them? They were 
face to face with a most unusual per- 
son who had demonstrated His author- 
ity with mighty works—what were 
they going to do with Him? It was 
imperative that they respond to the im- 
mediate issue. But, instead, they re- 
fused, easing their consciences by fall- 
ing back on secondary and irrelevant 
factors. 

Today, as well as in Jesus’ day, a 
man can always find reasons for not 
facing up to the truth—and without 
resorting to half-truths or to lies 
either. He can take facts and so ma- 
nipulate them, so shift them about, 
that he can produce any philosophy he 
desires. 


The German idealists (e.g., Kant, 
Fichte. Schelling, Hegel, etc.) have 
shown us that isolated facts prove 
nothing. It is the arrangement and in- 
terpretation we give to these facts that 
produce the theories of the scientist 
and the convictions of the moralist. 
This explains why two men with the 
same academic background, say in the 
field of physics, can hold completely 
antithetical views, though each has 
been schooled in the same facts. A 
Christian who is a physicist sees in the 
latest research in nuclear fission sup- 
port for his belief in the Almighty. A 
non-Christian physicist appeals to the 
same data to establish his attitude of 
irreligiousness. It takes more than 
isolated facts to produce the kind of 
convictions and beliefs that are the 
driving urges for men. The Nazarenes 
had all of the facts necessary to war- 
rant belief in Jesus as the Anointed of 
God. But their focal point of reason- 
ing was wrong. They believed in their 
own righteousness — their own impor- 
tance and power-—and in order not to 
shake that idea, they had to find some 
answer other than that Jesus was Mes- 
siah and Lord. 

Frederick Nietzsche, often called the 
“Father of Nazism,” said: “God is 
dead! Alles ist erlaubt” | everything 
is permitted]! As long as a man can 


rule God out of his life he is free to 
continue his self-centered, complacent. 
easy-going way of life. With God no 
longer on the scene he can establish 
his own standards of expediency and 
relativism. It makes living quite easy ; 
it is what Niebuhr calls “the easy con- 
science of modern man.” 

And remember, here is the factor 
that can stifle the omnipotent power of 
God as it seeks to operate in human 
society—-and in you—that subtle tool 
of the self-centered life, rationaliza- 
tion, the sin of refusing to face up to 
the truth, the sin which cleverly evades 
the truth by subversive sin, the sin 
that refuses to let go of self, of the 
petty precedents and carefully worked 
out syllogisms of men, the sin that 
rules God out of the human heart and 
human society. “And he could there 
do no mighty work, and he marvelled 
because of their unbelief.” 


Are you using excuses to evade the 
real truths of life? 

Often a student will ask if it is all 
right to drink. He points out that 
moderation will not hurt anyone; in 
fact, he has a verse of Scripture for it 
—“Do all things with moderation.” 
He quotes the Apostle Paul’s advice to 
Timothy to “drink a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake.” He has so many well- 
thought-out arguments you wonder 
why he doesn’t pull out a flask and of- 
fer you a drink. 

And what he says is true: Modera- 
tion is a good principle by which to 
live. And the Apostle did advise Tim- 
othy to drink a little wine for his 
stomach’s sake. But these issues have 
no bearing on the immediate problem: 
Should or should not a Christian drink 
alcoholic beverages? What are the im- 
mediate issues? Three times as much 
is being spent on liquor every year as 
on our entire educational system. Five 
times as much money is being spent on 
liquor every year as on all of our re- 
ligious and welfare institutions and 
projects put together. More people 
are in sanitariums and state mental in- 
stitutions today because of alcoholic 
beverages than for any other tangible 





cause. Alcoholic beverages contribute 
more to the moral degradation of so. 
ciety than any other tangible factor, 
These are important issues. 


However, the primary issue is this: 
You, as a Christian, are a child of 
God. Your body is the “temple of the 
Holy Ghost.” Your money, your time, 
and your energies are dedicated to 
Jesus Christ. This being true, is it pos. 
sible for you to take money that has 
been dedicated to the living God to 


buy liquor for a body which is the | 


temple of the Holy Spirit? If the facts 


that you are a child of God and your f 


body is the temple of the Holy Spirit 
are settled in your mind, if these ideas 

rather than the idea that you ought 
to be able to do what you want to— 


PETE ORE 


are your guide, the answer to the | 


problem of drinking is easy. 


“And he could there do no mighty ; 


work ... and he marvelled because of | 


their unbelief.” What is the integrat- 
ing factor in your life — the hub 
around which everything you think 
and do revolves? 


Is it God, or is it? 


eH ve 


tomatoe en 


self? If it is self then every argument | 
in this world could not succeed in con- | 
vincing you of the truth of God. But | 


if God is at the center of your think 


ing and your living, there is no limit | 
to what God can do in you and through © 


you. There is but one factor that can 
stifle and make impotent the power of 
God: a will that is contrary to the di- 
vine purposes, a will which adamantly 


refuses to submit to reality and truth. | 


A student recently stopped to chat 
about foreign missions. He couldn't 


understand why his church gave such | 


emphasis to them. “After all,” he said, 
“some have to stay home to support 
those on the field and to prepare re- 
cruits to fill in the ranks.” He talked 
hard about the importance of the home 
army in World War II1—those who 


stuck with their responsibilities and | 


thus made the success of the expedi- 
tionary forces possible. And _ every: 
thing he said was true. His reasoning 
was logical and sane. There was only 


one thing wrong. He was evading the | 


real issue. To me it seemed quite evi- 
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dent that God was calling this man to 
foreign missionary service. Instead of 
facing the truth and guidance that God 
was offering him, he was resorting to 
the deadly, deceptive sin of rational- 
ization. His starting point was self, 
not God. Thus, he was unwilling to 
deny himself, take up his cross and 
follow his Lord. He made his mind 
the slave of his motives. 
“And Jesus could 
mighty work . . 
cause of their 


there do no 
. and he marvelled be- 
unbelief.” Are you 
stubbornly and persistently rejecting 
the clear truth of God’s revelation and 
will for your life? God’s perfect re- 
velation stood open for those Naza- 
renes of the first century, but—instead 
of coming to that Light to have their 
deeds reproved, their hearts cleansed, 
and their lives transformed — they 
closed their eyes to it, they refused to 
let Him be the center of their lives. 
What have you done with God’s per- 
fect and personal revelation and will 
for your life? END 


TE A A TTT Ae TER 
BREAK FROM ORTHODOXY 
(Continued from page 2) 


obliged to believe either that Jesus 
meant what he said, or that he did not; 
and as we can hardly believe that he 
did not, or that he could talk nonsense 
through want of understanding, we are 
compelled to accept these words as 
being true. . It is regrettable that 
the author could not have made that 
statement to apply to everything Jesus 
said. Orthodox Christians, who inci- 
dentally were subjected to much crit- 
icism by the author, believe that Jesus 
meant exactly what He said, not only 
when speaking things that are pleasant 
but also when speaking of sin, the 
punishment for sin, and the atonement 
which blots out sin. 


Like Peter and other apostles of old, 
“We ought to obey God rather than 
men” (Acts 5:29). And perhaps we 
will find that the “ordinary prepos- 
sessions of orthodoxy” make more 
sense than attempts to retain only the 
pleasant, easy parts of the gospel. END 
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Short cuts 


out of Paradise 


A RECENT CRITIC comments on the de- 
fects in Milton’s story of Paradise 
Lost. “God,” he says bluntly, “does 
not show to advantage in that particu- 
lar story: the story is a bad one for 
Him.” The part the critic was especial- 
ly referring to is the temptation of Eve 
in Paradise. After all, asks Milton’s 
Eve under the serpent’s guidance, what 
does God forbid but to know? 

Critics disagree passionately about 
Milton’s view of the tree of knowledge. 
But we may, I think, examine with 
profit some aspects of the Biblical 
story on which it is based.* Far from 
being amateurish or psychologically 
unsound, it is one of the most pro- 
foundly true passages in all literature. 
It accurately reflects not only the great 
racial disaster but the crucial experi- 
ences of our individual lives as well. 

Whatever else it is meant to say, it 
reveals that shortcuts to knowledge— 
the kind of knowledge one gets by 
breaking divine law—have devastating 
consequences. 

All about us are invitations to these 
shortcuts. Magazines and billboards 
present them in their most attractive 
guises. And college students, tense 
with legitimate curiosity, are particu- 
larly susceptible to them. Classmates 
urge them to have their fling. 

I heard a young man assert recently 
that everyone ought to get drunk once 
in a while. A university instructor 
used to urge his students to get drunk 
and find out what life is like. 


by Arthur W. Secord 


To follow that advice may lead to 
vivid experiences of some kinds of life, 
and at the same time may forever pre- 
vent knowing other kinds. Before we 
go dashing out to learn life over the 
week end, we ought to consider what 
kind of life we want to know and what 
are the best methods of knowing it. 
Nothing is sadder than trudging back 
from the precipice toward which one 
has sped under the illusion that it was 
life. 

You cannot know a rose by crushing 
it in your hand and demanding its 
secret. Luther Burbank did not get 
his remarkable insight into plants by 
a week end in a garden. You come to 
know tomatoes and roses and life by 
living with them normally over a long 
period. 

If anyone can know life by trying to 
squeeze from it every possible sensa- 
tion, Lord Byron knew it. But by his 
mid-thirties he was by his own confes- 
sion a hored old man. In his poem on 
his thirty-sixth birthday, one may see 
that the quest for pleasure may have 
brought him a certain kind of informa- 
tion but not a satisfying knowledge of 


life: 


My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are 
gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone! END 
* Two of Mr. C. S. Lewis’ books which deal 


significantly with this event are his Preface 
to Paradise Lost and The Problem of Pain. 
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by Alan Rosenberg 


If you’ve ever been afraid to talk to your 
Jewish classmates about the Lord Jesus, 


this article by a Jewish 
Christian college student may help you 


| AM A JEW by birth and culture but 
a Christian by spiritual rebirth and 
practice. 

I was reared in the Jewish faith and 
attended the synagogue dutifully. Then 
I took what seemed to me then, as now, 
the logical step for a Bible-believing 
Jew to take. The Old Testament seemed 
to cry out that Jesus was.the Messiah; 
when I saw that, I accepted Him as my 
personal Saviour. 

It really isn’t very peculiar for a 


Jew to find Christ. After all, Jesus 


was Jewish and when “he came unto his 
own,” He came unto the Jews (John 
1:11; Matthew 10:5-6), “salvation is 
of the Jews” (John 4:22), God’s order 
is to take the gospel to the Jews first— 
before the gentiles (Romans 1:16), 
gentiles received salvation through the 
temporary fall of Israel (Romans 
11:11), and therefore have nothing to 
boast of (Romans 11:18,25), and God 
will again deal with Jews as a people 
(Romans 11:26,32). 

Of course there are many obstacles 


























are all those mentioned in Scripture 
as keeping people from accepting the 
Saviour: the natural rebellion against 
admitting to sin, the fact that the “na. 
tural man receiveth not the things of | 
the Spirit of God: for they are fool. 
ishness unto Him” (I Corinthians 
2:14), blindness of heart (II Corin. 
thians 3:12-16), ete. 

Then there are some obstacles not 
specifically mentioned in the Scrip. [ 
ture: To the average Jewish person 
everyone not a Jew or a Mohammedan 
or a Hindu is automatically a Chris 
tian. The Christian Scientist, Seventh 
Day Adventist, Mormon, Methodist, ’ 
Roman Catholic, etc., are per se Chris. 
tian. They were born Christians; they 
had no choice in the matter and their 
shortcomings, especially their anti- 7 
Semitism, is a reflection and condem- 
nation of Christianity. Many Jewish 
people have never met a_ born-again 
Christian in their lives; you may be 
the first one for your friend who sits 
next you in history class. 

Your friend may consider Jesus any: 
thing from a demagogue to a greal | 
teacher and philosopher. Some Jews 
have a vague idea that gentiles wor 
ship this man as God, but I believe the 
fact that Christians believe that He 
came to the Jews to pay the penalty | 
for their sins and bring them into fel: 
lowship with God is not well known. 
It is not that millions of Jews have 
heard the gospel and rejected it 
Rather, it is that they have never heard | 
that anyone believes Jesus is the Jews | 


to a Jew’s becoming a Christian. Ther | 
! 
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Messiah, come to die for their sins as 
foretold in their Old Testament. 

Another fundamental obstacle to the 
Jew is nineteen hundred years of per- 
secution, often by a church itself, in 
the name of Christ. And the most 
tragic story of this persecution is not 
ancient history but contemporary. 
Within the very doors of the churches 
we hear, “You Jews killed Christ.” 
(When you hear that, keep well in 
mind John 10:17-18: “I lay down my 
life, that I might take it again. No man 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down 
of myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and | have power to take it 
again.” And don’t forget to remind 
gentiles that they may “crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and 
put him to an open shame” according 
to Hebrews 6:6). 

The consistent record of persecution 
by those who call themselves Chris- 
tians is not conducive to a warm feel- 
ing for the Saviour. To you the name 
Jesus means “our blessed Lord and 
Saviour”; to your Jewish friend it 
means mental anguish and humiliation. 

To tell your Jewish friend about 
Christ, you first need to love him. 
Most frequently conversion seems to 
come after periods of consistent friend- 
liness and helpfulness. 

Your first words on the subject of 
Christianity might well be to tell your 
friend how wonderful it is to be Jew- 
ish. Let him know this on God’s au- 
thority by turning to Zechariah 8:23: 
“It shall come to pass, that ten men 
shall take hold of all languages of 
the nations of the skirt of him that is 
a Jew, saying, We will go with you: 
for we have heard that God is with 
you.” Add Zephaniah 3:19-20: “I will 
get them praise and fame in every land 
where they have been put to shame.” 
These are thrilling promises for the 
Kingdom reign of their Messiah. And 
don’t forget to show him Jeremiah 
31 :35-37, 

Then you will want to show your 
friend the verses in the Old Testament 
which present the promised Messiah, 
leading up to showing him that Jesus 
is that One. 
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Remember that their Messiah is the 
one you are presenting — not your 
church or your “religion.” If you are 
just trying to make your Jewish friend 
over into a good Baptist or Presby- 
terian, you are being most inconsider- 
ate because, as far as ceremonial re- 
ligious form is concerned, Judaism is 
very beautiful and your friend will be 
much happier in his own synagogue. 
Remember too, that your friend prob- 
ably has a firm faith in God, so make 
it quite clear that you are not seeking 
to take him out of the fold to receive 
something alien but simply to bring a 
more complete understanding of his 
own Messiah. 


One more point to keep in mind re- 
garding the Old Testament’ prophetic 
passages is that there are two separate 
and distinct branches of Messianic 
prophecy. They reveal two comings of 
the Messiah, a fact which is often lost, 
overlooked, or unknown to Jewish 
people. Perhaps the prophecies con- 
cerning the first coming will be of 
greater use to you. Following are some 
of the references that will help you: 


Second Coming 
of Christ and 
Restoration of 


First Coming 
of Christ 


Israel 
Isaiah 53, entire Isaiah 9:6-7 
chapter Isaiah 1] 


*Isaiah 7:14 Isaiah 32:1-3 
Psalm 22:1,7,8,16,18 Jeremiah 23:5 
Zechariah 13:6 Daniel 2:44 
Micah 5:2 Jeremiah 23:1-8 
Deuteronomy 27:26 Ezekiel 28:25-26 
Leviticus 16:5-22 Ezekiel 36:24-36 


In talking to Jews as to others who 
are unfamiliar with the Bible, be care- 
ful not to use terms which will mean 
nothing to them. “Born again,” “pro- 


pitiation for our sins,” “saved by 
grace” have meaning for Christians, 


but will mean nothing to your friend. 
There is nothing irreverent in words 
which he can understand; use them. 


But most of all, will you not make 
this your personal prayer every day: 
‘My heart’s desire and prayer to God 





for Israel is, that they might be saved” 
(Romans 10:1)? END 


*The word IMMANUEL means “God with 
us” or “with us is God.” Therefore, Immanuel 
is not to be regarded as the proper name of 
this child the way John or Mary or Tom are 
proper names. This is a description of his 
character—as you might call one “Honest 
John.” How well the descriptive title of 
Immanuel applies to Jesus who was God 
Incarnate, God with us. 


SD 

WHAT ABOUT RACE PREJUDICE? 
(Continued from page 8) 

sharp of sight or hearing, enigmatical- 

ly wise, “just naturally” able to move 

through the underbrush with stealth, 

etc. 

Franz Boas, one of the soundest and 
most careful workers in the history of 
anthropology, made a statement which, 
though obvious to every thinking per- 
son, still needs to be emphasized: “The 
population of each locality or every 
group has certain traits of 
bodily form and mental behavior pe- 
culiar to itself, but this does not prove 
that the two are causally related... . 
Bodily form and mental characteristics 
change each according to its own laws 
and each its own tempo.”’* 

It goes without question on the basis 
of sound empiricism that there are 
differences in temperament between 
populations as there are racial differ- 
ences. There are also differences in 
skills, in development of abstract rea- 
soning, in amount of inventiveness, 
and any other trait one might want to 
mention; but—so far as any sound 
test or has shown—the 
cultural, learned aspect of any such 
quality is so great that it is impossible 
to determine what minor qualitative 
race differences might exist. It is fur- 
ther the belief of competent anthropol- 
ogists that there is a strong “psychic 
unity” to all mankind, regardless of 
race, and that any race is capable of 
development to the level of culture 
shown by any other race. There is no 
race “incapable of learning.” There 
are intelligent and stupid people in all 
races. There have been geniuses in all 
races and in all generations. Though 
the intelligence which results in the 
incandescent lamp in one culture may 


social 


observation 










It was a Jew who brought the gospel to 
Rome, a Roman who took it to France, a 
Frenchman who took it to Scandinavia, a 
Scandinavian who took it to Scotland, a 
Scotchman who evangelized Ireland, and an 
Irishman in turn made a missionary con- 
quest of Scotland. No people have ever re- 
ceived the gospel except at the hands of an 
alien. —THE COVENANT WEEKLY 
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devise only a new improvement in a 
canoe in another culture, it is the cul- 
ture which limits it, not the race. 


What About the Jew? 

Both Christians who consider them- 
selves “racially tolerant,” and avid 
racists hopelessly confuse race and 
culture in the case of the Jews. 

Originally a Semitic-speaking group 
of the Eastern Mediterranean Cauca- 
soids, the Jewish nation developed a 
culture fairly similar to its neigh- 
bors’; it became, however, the re- 
cipient of revealed religion which 
was unique. For a thousand years 
after the dispersion of the Jews from 
their homeland, this people spread 
from France to India, and from Russia 
to Ethiopia, and even reached China. 
Proselyting and intermarriage oc- 
curred continually, until, in each area, 
the Jewish population—while preserv- 
ing its religion and some common eth- 
nic features—took on both the racial 
and cultural features of the population 
of that area. It became indistinguish- 
able. The case of the Jewish nose has 
already been mentioned. It should be 
further pointed out that 60 per cent of 
Jews in southwestern Germany became 
blonde to approximate the blonde ra- 
tio in the non-Jewish population.* Now 
there is a large variety of race among 
Jews (who still remain an ethnic and 
a religious group). They are Mon- 
golian in China, Negro in Ethiopia, 
and generally Caucasian elsewhere. 

In recent years, however, Jews have 
developed a group cohesion in areas 
where discrimination against them was 
particularly strong and they have 
tended to preserve their genetic lines 
by endogamy (inbreeding within the 
cultural group). But so complete has 
been their assimilation in all but re- 
ligious factors, that the most charac- 
teristic “Jewish” tongue (until He- 
brew was revived) was Yiddish—a 
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dialect from Medieval west 
central Germany. “Typical Jewish” 
features such as facial expressions, 


German 


stance, and gesture mannerisms again 
are a specialization of the central 
Europe area from which many Amer- 
ican Jews came, thoroughly established 
as cultural habits by long isolation in 
ghettos. As soon as the assimilation 
becomes complete, these Jews often be- 
come indistinguishable from the gen- 
eral American population. 

Racism as directed against the Jews. 
then, is not even “race prejudice” at 
all, but rather “culture prejudice” and 
“religion prejudice,” and the features 
of Jewish character which are despised 
are not inherent or in any way fixed, 
but are the elements of a learned her- 
itage of an only slightly varying sub- 
culture of the general Western culture 
pattern and content. The Jewish mi- 
nority in this country is a cultural mi- 
nority, not a homogeneous racial one. 
What About the Negro? 

The Negro in the United States, on 
the other hand, is a member of one of 
two genuine racial minorities — Ne- 
groid and mixed Caucasoid-Negroid 
(plus other less common composite 
races resulting from Negroid-Mongo- 
loid marriages, etc.). The two racial 
groups are lumped by Americans into 
one “Negro” caste. 

In America, an individual with any 
non-Caucasian “blood” is considered 
non-Caucasian. (In Brazil a man with 
mixed blood is considered “white” if 
he has any Caucasoid ancestry.) Ore- 
gon defines a Negro as a person with 
one-fourth Negro ancestry; Virginia, 
one-sixteenth, and Georgia, “ascertain- 
able trace.”’!° 

The false position of the racial pur- 
ist who thinks that race mixture will 
debilitate the race, though he knows 
nothing of race, is seen in the Oregon 
law which prohibits marriage between 
Whites and individuals who are at 
least one-fourth Negro or Chinese, but 
one-half “Indian”! The Negro (a ra- 
cial group) and the Chinese (a na- 
tional group most of whose members 
are of the Mongoloid race) are put 
into one category, but the “Indians” 





(a nondescript term for the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Western world, Mon. | 
goloid in race) are not grouped with 
their fellow race members the Chinese, | 


3 
but are placed in a category of their | 


own. Obviously other forces than | 


: 
purely racial ones are at work. 


Where Does Race Prejudice Come From? 

Race prejudice is a very modem 
phenomenon. In ancient times and 
among primitive peoples today, ani. 
mosities were ethnic. “My tribe” was 
“the People” or simply “Man,” as 
some primitive groups call themselves; | 
“your tribe” consisted of subhuman 
individuals, or at least definitely in. 
ferior ones. With the rise of world re. 
ligions, the animosities became reli- 
gious, until we had the Inquisition. 
Heretics were not human in the same 
sense as Orthodox Christians. The 
gradual shift came to a phrasing of 
inferiorities in racial terms. This was 
really the most satisfactory channel: 
ing of prejudices because a man could 
do nothing about his race. Thus the 
Medieval Inquisition became modern 
racism. 


What Can We Do About Race Prejudice? 
The crucial issues in “race preju 
dice” is prejudice not race. Anthro 
pologists hunt for race differences, 
and find them to be negligible. But the 
prejudice is strong. Anthropologists 
find no deteriorating effects in race 
mixture, hazarding a guess that there 
are few persons of unmixed ancestry 
in the world today—and they are cer. 
tainly not in the “American melting- 
pot.” But the feeling persists that to 
be a “half-breed” is most degrading. 
Obviously the cause of group ani- 
mosities needs further investigation. 
Christianity’s essential stand on the 
race question is that all peoples are of 
one family. Paul sees no distinction 
but a religious one: “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor fe- 
male: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.”!! The Biblical record is of the 
common origin of all peoples. When 
Christian individuals take the racist 


(Continued on page 21, column !) . 
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l). YOU WANT to learn? Or is that 
B.A. or B.S.—with its accompanying 
what you really want? Prob- 
ably the most common complaint the 


security 


college instructor hears among. stu- 
dents is that they find it difficult to 
study. The bookseller’s shelves are 
filled with volumes that are supposed 
to help. Students are continually ask- 
ing, “What can we do to aid our mem- 
ory?” “What can we do that will help 
us concentrate ?” 

Of course no student should be in 
college who does not want to learn 
badly enough to want to study. This 
seems obvious. Surely a Christian stu- 
dent who is in college because he be- 
lieves God wants him to be should 
have every incentive for study. 

But the “country club” atmosphere 
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| 
find study boring 





Scotland-born Author Woods had his 


classroom experience as a student at 


Wheaton College, Princeton Seminary, 


and University of Minnesota, and as 


a professor at Bethel College in St. Paul, 


where he is now teaching English. 


He foresees a career of teaching after 
earning his Ph.D. He speaks 
out of his own experience in this 


pertinent article on study 


by John Purvis Woods 


of many campuses is not conducive to 
the development of a scholar’s mind. 
And many students who arrive with a 
real desire to learn are soon caught up 
in the swirl of the non-essential activ- 
ities. 

What can be done about it? 
Find Its Value 

Dr. Samuel Johnson touched a truth 
when he said, “A man ought to read 
just as inclination leads him; what he 
reads as a task will do him little good.” 
Inclination, he thought, was the secret 
of beneficial study. Is study hard, bor- 
ing work for you? If you came to col- 
lege with serious intent, it shouldn’t 
be. Each day’s study should open an- 
other gate on the path on which God 
wants you to go. If it has become work 
from which you shrink, then you are 


making drudgery out of that which 
should be a rewarding experience. I 
am not suggesting that inclination 
makes the business of study any less a 
business. But hard work focused upon 
a task in which one finds pleasure is 
far from monotonous. 

Perhaps what you need to do is to 
sit down and see where the course that 
seems so dull is leading, what it is con- 
tributing to the end result of the doc- 
tor or engineer or teacher or housewife 
that you want to be. 

I remember showing the women of 
my Shakespeare class how a study of 
Henry IV could make them better 
wives and mothers. I pointed out that 
a cultured mother certainly helped the 
culture of the children. (Who doesn’t 
want nice youngsters?) I went on to 
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show that awareness of proper diction, 
ability to increase vocabulary. and use 
nice turns of expression were just as 
valuable to the housewife in her sphere 
as to the scholar in his. I pointed out 
that most people are impressed by 
how one expresses himself. A good 
conversationalist is bound to be no- 
ticed. And a person who is noticed 
will probably make a more valuable 
contribution to his fellows than one 
Then | showed that in 


who isn't. 


Shakespeare's plays one met some of 
the finest of people. and thereby ac- 
quired a knowledge of the social 


graces. 

And | think some of them found 
Shakespeare easier after that. 

Try to relate the course to your life 
and future plans. Find the value in it. 
Rather than smarting off about the 
stupidity of the course and the teacher. 
remember that the course has been 
placed in the curriculum by people 
who know much more of life and what 
you will need to know than you do. 
Ther keep hunting for the application. 
Every bit of knowledge that you see 
will help you, will come easier than 
what seems unnecessary. 

Try to Like ‘It 

Experiments in psychology prove 
that one remembers pleasant experi- 
ences longer than unpleasant. And one 
usually spends more time on things he 
enjoys than on things he doesn’t. So 
try to find real pleasure in the course. 
Part of this should come automatically 
when you begin to see the real value 
in it. Then try to find some phase of 
the course that you can have fun with 
— maybe spouting the six-syllable 
psych terms for the amazement of your 
friends or pointing out your room- 
mate’s grammatical errors from your 
new fund of English rules or shouting 
French idioms at a classmate across 
the Commons. A good rousing discus- 
sion of the day’s lesson—or an argu- 
ment over some issue—will help keep 
your interest, and promote your pleas- 
ure in the course, especially if you win 
the point! 


Learn As You Go and Review 
There is definite pleasure in discov- 
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ering that we are building up a fund 
of knowledge. And the larger the store 
of information the greater the scope 
for association of ideas. The more 
coathooks there are in the closet of 
our mind, the more mental clothes we 
can store there. 

As we progress in a field of a study 
we should find the going easier. One 
always finds his way easier around a 
town after he has lived in it for a 
while. Once we have established a few 
basic facts we should have a founda- 
tion upon which to build our edifice of 
knowledge in that subject. Too many 
students neglect diligence at the be- 
ginning of a course. Along about final 
examination time they find themselves 
trying to build castles in the, air. You 
don’t build a house from the garret 
down. 

But this is November and maybe a 
little late to be saying this. If you are 
behind, take a Saturday and get caught 
up. Go back to the place where the 
first fall spurt wore out and study the 
groundwork up to where you are sup- 
posed to be. The longer you put it off, 
the harder it will be. And your daily 
lessons will be hard and boring until 
you learn what they are based on. 

Then there’s the matter of, review. 
Nothing can take the place of it, 
though the professor won't make you 
review more than a few times during 
the quarter. A quick review of the 
day’s work before you open the book 
to study for tomorrow will make your 
study ever so much more meaningful. 
Reading over your class notes at least 
once a week will clear up much and 
make the grueling review for tests 
much easier. 


Memorize Sensibly 
In the matter of memorization, many 


students are all taken up by short-cuts. 
They spend twice as much time dream- 
ing up devices than it would take to 
learn the material cold. Like the man 
who continually forgot his umbrella. 
He was advised by friends to associate 
the umbrella with doors. Every time 
he headed for a door he was to think 
of his umbrella. The poor chap ended 
up in a mental institution, seeing um- 


brellas in every door. 

Keep your associations within the 
category of the subject. Don’t associ- 
ate the anatomy of bullfrogs with the 
versifications of a line of Milton. 

The rational way to memorize is to 
find the thread which binds the facts 
of a field of study. For instance, mem. 
orize movements in literature by con- 
sidering them organically. Try to see 
how one movement of thought grows 
into or dies in another. Try to discern 
whether a previous movement is the 
soil which quickens the growth of a 
subsequent movement. Once you have 
built such a frame-work, you can place 
the facts in their proper niche. As a 
rule, never leave a fact in isolation. 
Connect it with something. 


Give Yourself Time 
Sustained study is the most profit- 


able. Students who study for fifteen 
minutes and then go for a walk get 
little done because they have to settle 
down again and recall where they were 
before going on. One can see how 
spotty will be the procedure of asso- 
ciation in such desultory study prae- 
tice. 

Sustained study has a leisurely qual- 
ity about it. No one can gainsay the 
value of leisure for retention and re- 
flection. Never feel that you have to 
get a thing done in a certain number 
of hours or that you should be able to 
accomplish it in a certain length of 
time. Too many students have heard 
that one should allow two hours of 
study for every hour of class attend- 
ance. Thus, they go to work with one 
eye on the clock. When they have put 
in the time, they figure they have done 
the work! 

Then there is the student who, hay- 
ing a hundred pages to read, allows 
his eye to travel over them and then is 
free to stop. 

Neither putting in time nor going 
over a certain number of pages is bona 
fide study. The idea is to learn. 

The matter of sleep is quite an item 
too. Nothing will kick inclination out 
the window more rapidly than a tired 
body. This midnight oil is for the 
(Continued on page 21, column 1) 
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Tuesday, November 1! 
IsatAH 5:8-30 (1) Nobody wants woe; 


here the prophet shows six ways in 
which to get it. List the six ways and 
watch for them in your life and the 
life of the nation. Notice the cocktail 
shaker in v. 22. If v. 20 seems a little 
exaggerated think over Matt. 12:24; 
John 8:48. (2) In your university 
courses make sure to include “knowl- 
edge” (v. 13). Which professor lec- 
tures in this subject (I John 2:27; 
John 16:13)? (3) Keep a list some- 
where of references which show what 
God, and other people, think of His 
Word. Note also the consequences de- 
pendent upon various attitudes toward 
it. Start with v. 24; Prov. 13:13; Ps. 
138 :2. 

Wednesday, November 2 

IsataH 6 (1) Find out what people do 
when they see God: v. 5; Gen. 3:8; 
Luke 5:8; Rev. 1:7,17. Do what it 
says in Amos 4:12. (2) What is the 
twin brother of salvation (vv. 7-8; 
Il Cor. 5:15)? Is there any other an- 
swer to the question in v. 8 than “yes” 
or “no”? Which do you say? (3) 
Verses 9-10 appear in the Bible in 
other forms; compare Matt. 13:14-15; 
Mark 4:12; Luke 8:10; John 12:40; 
Acts 28:26-27. The Bible writers ad- 
mit to secondary causes ;-all is ascribed 
directly to God. (4) Who was it that 
Isaiah saw (v. 1)? Read John 1:18; 
Exod. 33:20; and then John 12:37-41. 


Thursday, November 3 
Isatan 7 (1) A Christian witnesses not 


only with his lips but with his atti- 
tudes, his psychological states. Note 
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here invasion, v. 1; fear, v. 2 (note 
the excellent figure of speech) ; quiet- 
ness and confidence, v. 4; faith, v. 9. 
Build your house of testimony in 
32:17-18. (2) Humility is called the 
Queen of Virtues; false humility is the 
Knave (v. 12). Don’t refuse obedience 
to God by expressions such as “I am 
not worthy,” “I’m not good enough,” 
“I don’t profess to be a saint.” Watch 
for other like sayings; the serpent is 
subtle (Gen. 3:1). (3) What does Im- 
manuel (v. 14; Matt. 1:23)? 
What has it meant down through the 
ages (Exod. 3:12; 4:12,15; 33:11,14; 
Deut. 31:6; Josh. 1:9; Jer. 1:8; Dan. 
3:25)? What does it mean to you 
(Matt. 28:19-20; John 14:23; Heb. 
13:5)? Read and apply Matt. 9:29. 


mean 


Friday, November 4 

IsataAH 8:1-15 (1) In 7:14 a sign was 
given privately to the king; here is a 
public placard for the people (8:1). 
Each concerns Syria and Samaria (7:1- 
16; 8:4), Rezin and Pekah (7:1; 8:6). 
the confederacy between them (7:2; 
8:9,12), and the great power, Assyria 
(7:17,20; 8:4,7). It sounds very like 
Russia, United States, Atlantic Pact, 
United Nations. (2) What does the 
prophet advise in the light of the in- 
ternational situation (v. 13)? Con- 
sider Matt. 14:30; Heb. 12:2. (3) 
Visualize the God that Isaiah bids the 
people look to. In what way does He 
reveal Himself to the individual, na- 
tion, believer, unbeliever (7:3,11,18; 
8:1,5,9-11) ? Does He count politi- 
cally (7:4-7,17-20; 8:7-10)? In what 


realms is His power exerted (7:7,11, 
14,21; 8:3,7;14) ? Does He take sides, 
and on what grounds (7:4,9,20; 8:10, 
14)? What elements here revealed 
demonstrate His dependability, trust- 
worthiness? More meditation will add 
tg the picture. 


Saturday, November 5 
IsatAH 8:16-9:7 (1) In 8:17 the pro- 


phet undertakes one of the hardest 
tasks in the spiritual (or any other) 
realm. Inability to wait caused the 
downfall of Israel’s first king (I Sam. 
13:8-14). Waiting is difficult, but we 
do not wait alone (30:18). (2) In 
8:20 is the touchstone for all religion, 
individual or corporate. Read Mark 
7:1-13 for our Lord’s use of it. (3) 
How can “a child” be the “mighty 
God” (9:6)? Where did Isaiah get 
such an amazing paradox (see 1:2, 
Matt. 1:23)? (4) Have you ever ex- 
perienced joy in the things of God like 
that mentioned in 9:3? Should you 
have done so (John 15:11)? (5) 
Look up 9:2 where it is quoted in the 
New Testament. Get a concordance 
and look up the word “light.” Was it 
as great as Isaiah expected? 

Sunday, November 6 

IsataH 9:8-10:4 (1) In today’s pas- 
sage are four things that keep the Lord | 
angry. List them from your Bible be- 
fore you read further in these notes. 
The first is enthusiasm without faith 
(9:10; see Ps. 127:1; Matt. 7:24-27; 
I Cor. 3:11). (2) The second is lack 
of discernment in time of punishment, 
(9:13; see Ps. 119:67,71.75; Mic. 
7:9). (3) The third is wickedness like 
a forest fire (9:18). See God’s answer 
for this kind of fire (Heb. 12:29; II 
Thess. 1:7-8; Luke 16:24). (4) The 
fourth is unfair legislation (10:1-2). 
Is there anything you can do in con- | 
nection with these four to get God to 
withdraw His hand (9:12,17,21; 
10:4) ? . 
Monday, November 7 
IsatAH 10:5-34 (1) 
write books to explain their “philoso- 
phy of history.” Where, in this chap- : 
ter, does Isaiah say that history is “His ; 
story”? (2) Which would you rather “ 
be, an instrument in God’s hand (vv. 
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15:15)? 


5-7), or His friend (John 
See Ps. 25:14. (3) The Bible has 
much to say about pride. List refer- 
ences to it in your Bible study notes 
and start with vv. 8-19. (4) A lot of 
Israel's trouble came because they did 
not lean in the right direction (v. 20). 
God had to keep knocking the props 
out from under them. Watch for the 
chief prop in the academic realm 
(Prov. 3:5). 

Tuesday, November 8 

IsaraH 11,12 (1) If you would like to 
have the Spirit of 11:2, do what it 
says in Luke 11:13; Matt. 7:7. (2) 
What share does “nature red in tooth 
and claw” have in Calvary (11:6-8; 
Rom. 8:19-21)? The earth has its 
Golden Age still in the future (11:9; 
6:3). (3) Which part of 9:6 will you 
put in 9:21 to make 11:13? If you 
need help. see Eph. 2:14. (4) To 
whom are you speaking in 12:1; in 
12:2? To what are you exhorting in 
12:4; in 12:5? Have you a pail and 
is it full (12:3)? What has He done 
for you (12:5)? Don’t do your shout- 
ing only at the ball game (12:6). 


Wednesday, November 9 
IsatAH 13:1-14:2 (1) God is a God of 


Love, He is also a God of Justice; 
neither aspect must be emphasized at 
the expense of the other. Justice is 
here in 13:9,11; love in 13:12. Those 
who endure the cruel wrath and the 
fierce anger are those who despise the 
Man who is “more precious than fine 
gold” (13:12; John 19:15). (2) No- 
tice who used the first atomic bomb in 
13:19 and in Gen. 19:24; and who 
will use the last one (Rev. 16:17-21). 
Heed the warning in Luke 3:7. (3) 
List some of the references in the Bible 
to mercy (14:1). Don’t forget that it 
is never out of reach if you need it 
(Deut. 4:31; Ps. 103:11; I John 
2:1-2). 

Thursday, November 10 

IsataH 14:3-23 (1) Two great facts 
appear in today’s passage. The first is 
that, though a man make himself like 
God (v. 14), reigning above the stars 
(v. 13), he finishes up in the grave 
(v. 15). The second is that, be a man 
never so mighty (vv. 6,16,17), God can 


upset his house of cards in a moment 
(vv. 5,11). These two facts should 
keep all men humble. (2) Job made 
another use of these two facts. He 
found in them weapons to overcome 
all the power of the Adversary. For 
his use of the first one see Job 1:21. 
second, Job 2:10. (3) 
Herein we see the wonderful grace of 
God: facts that hurl one 
vealed as a fool-—to destruction, and 
provide the other with an invincible 
philosophy of life (see Rom. 11:33). 


and of the 


man - re- 


Friday, November 11 

IsataH =14:24-15:9 Gods sovereignty 
appears again today vv. 24.27. It 
should convey to us three things: (1) 
a confident assurance in the promises 
of God (read Num. 23:19 with II Cor. 
Me200)'s) (2) 
mate triumph of righteousness (read 
Isa. 42:4 with IT Pet. 3:13); and (3) a 
warning regarding something that can 


an assurance of the ulti- 


rob us of the blessings guaranteed in 
God’s Word (read Matt. 13:58 with 
Heb. 3:19; 4:6). Can you think of 
any other practical implications aris- 
ing from this revelation of God’s com- 
plete supremacy ? 

Saturday, November 12 

IsataH 16 (1) Notice how. even in the 
darkest passages that speak of the 
wrath of God, there are flashes of 
kindly light (13:12; 14:1.7.32; 16:5). 
God thus answers the last petition of 
Hab. 3:2. (2) Add 16:6 to your list 
of references to pride (see note 3, Nov. 
7). Did you add 14:12-15? (3) Some- 
times God 
“when?” (vy. 14). Usually He doesn’t 
(Acts 1:7). In either case all is well 
(Ps. 31:15), because of I] Cor. 5:7. 


answers our question 


Sunday, November 13 
Isatan 17 (1) If you 


doing so right along, get a good Bible 
atlas and mark on it all the places that 
are referred to in Isaiah’s prophecies, 
ee. 722; 10:5; 13219: W521. 1721. 
(2) Notice dependence on God (v. 7). 
dependence on one’s own efforts (v. 
8); the latter is, with men, something 
of a virtue, but to depend on self and 
self-effort instead of God is one of the 
greatest sins. The Lord Jesus was com- 
pletely dependent, John 4:34; 5:30; 


haven't been 


6:38; Matt. 26:39. To what extent 
are you self-determined. God-deter- 
mined? (3) Praise God that you are 
privileged to be getting advanced edu- 
cation, the best mental training. Use 
your trained mind to remember where 
others forget (v. 10). See what hap. 
pens to those who forget (Ps. 9:17). 
Read also Deut. 8:11.14,19; Heb. 2:1, 
Monday, November 14 

IsataH = 18:1-19:15 (1) Disappointed 
hopes. so familiar in this world of 
ours, are explained in 18:5 taken with 
Jer. 5:25. In order to assure a good 
harvest see the last part of Hos. 14:8 
and John 15:5. (2) The Bible is a 
ereat manual of psychology. Upon 
what (19:3)? 
Where do thoughts come from (19:3) ? 


does morale depend 


What is the source of anti-social be- 
havior (19:14) ? 


ness, man’s relationship to God 


Sin and righteous- 
these 
are the things that largely determine 
psychological states and resultant con- 
duct. Would your psychology profes- 
sor agree? For God influencing cov- 
etous thoughts see Exod. 34:24. Who 
made mental suggestions to the Sa- 
beans and Chaldeans (Job 1:15.17)? 
To what extent is thought control poss- 
ible negatively (II] Cor. 10:4-5) ; pos 
itively (Phil. 4:8) ? 

Tuesday, November 15 

Isatan 19:16-20:6 (1) For a commen- 
tary on 19:20 recall the book of 
Judges. See especially Judg. 3:9,15; 
6:6 with 7:7; 10:10 with 11:32. See 
also Exod. 2:23 with 3:7-10. For the 
same thing in 1949 see Ps. 50:15. (2) 
The of God’s love 
spreads itself out in 19:25. See it 
flowing still further in 49:5-6 and re- 
member that this was in the mind of 
God from the very beginning (Gen. 
12:3; Eph. 1:4). In Eph. 1:4 change 
to “me” and “we” to “I.” (3) 
What do you think of 20:2-4? How 
would it work today? Is it too sensa- 
tional? What’s wrong with that which 
is sensational, and why? 


warm wideness 


“us 


Wednesday, November 16 5 

IsataH 2] (1) Read chapter 13 again, 
the strong language of the story of the 
destruction of Babylon and note that 


here the prophet of God is almost over: | 
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whelmed with grief (vv. 3-4) when he 
sees a vision of the city’s fall (v. 9). 
Isaiah knew the heart of God. knew 
that though He deals in justice when it 
is necessary it grieves Him to afflict 
even sinful mankind (Lam. 3:33); 
Judg. 10:10-16). (2) Where did Isaiah 
get his message (v. 10)? Where did 
the Lord Jesus get His message (John 
17:3)? Where did Paul get his mes- 
sage (I Cor. 2:12-13)? Do you ever 
have occasion to speak? Where do 
you get your message (Exod. 4:12)? 
(3) Even war has its bright side. 
Pitch your tent in Tema and keep up 
the good work in peacetime also (v. 
14; Matt. 25:40,45). 


Thursday, November 17 

IsatsH 22 (1) Here is an extreme ex- 
ample of man having less wisdom than 
the animals (1:3). On the edge of 
eternity God’s own people Israel put 
on a party (v. 13). Materialism had 
conquered them long before the walls 
of their city fell (v. 11). (2) What’s 
the matter with Shebna (vv. 15-19) ? 
How many people build a pyramid for 
their dead body (v. 16), and make no 
plans for their immortal soul (Eccles. 
12:7) ? (3) Praise God for Ps. 75:6-7; 
praise Him for all the Eliakims that He 
has raised up (vv. 20-24). Keep on 
praying for more of them (Luke 10:2; 


Jer. 3:15; 23:4). 


Friday, November 18 

IsaraH 23 (1) Add v. 9 to your list of 
references to pride. What particular 
form of pride was Tyre guilty of (vv. 
2-3)? (2) Note that “fornication (v. 
17) has no evil significance. It means 
“trade and commerce.” (3) The Lord 
destroyed “big business” (v. 11), for 
70 years and then restored it (v. 17). 
In each case investigate why (I Sam. 
2:30). (4) Here the grace of God 
again flows beyond the chosen people 
(vv. 17-18; see the note on 19:25, No- 
vember 15). See Acts 10:35; Matt. 
28:19 for the way in which to dig 
channels that it may flow still further. 


Saturday, November 19 
IsataH 24 (1) Note that human dis- 
tinctions based on profession, posi- 
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tion, wealth, count little with God 
(v. 2; | Sam. 16:7). God has two 
categories (v. 16; Ezek. 18:4; Mark 
2:17). To pass from the one to the 
other a new heredity is needed (John 
3:7). (2) This chapter contains Rev. 
6-22 in epitome. Before the Lord 
reigns on earth (v. 23), there are some 
terrible events to take place (vv. 1,2. 
617,19; Rev. 6:4,8,15-17; 8:7-13. 
etc.). “Flee from the wrath to come” 
(John 3:36; Col. 3:5-6; Jude 24-25). 
(3) Borrow a verse from tomorrow’s 
reading (25:1) and praise God that 
He is one day to be supreme on earth 
(Matt. 6:10). 


Sunday, November 20 

IsataH_ 25 (1) Can you think of any 
other occasions when God makes a 
banquet (v. 6)? Read Song of Sol. 
2:4; Matt. 22:1-14; Rev. 19:7,9 and 
note that God’s invitation has RSVP 
on it. (2) What is the covering men- 
tioned in v. 7? Don’t let Satan pull 
the wool over your eyes (II Cor. 
1:3-4). (3) Consider the last part of 
the Lord’s prayer in the light of v. 8. 
Find the places where v. 8 is quoted in 
the New Testament. (4) Join Isaiah in 
glorifying God for this grand chapter 
(v. 1; Ps. 50:23). 


Monday, November 21 

IsaiAH 26 (1) Learn by heart—and 
live. vv. 3-4. See also John 16:33. 
(2) Can you make the words of v. 8 
your own and say them to God? (3) 
How strong is the influence of environ- 
ment (v. 10; Gen. 13:10,13) ? Would 
these people be different if they had a 
new heredity (John 1:12)? (4) How 
sincere and lasting is the prayer of 
v. 16 likely to be? Is any of your 
praying of the same type (Hos. 6:4) ? 
(5) Read v. 19 in the Revised Version. 
Here is a first glimmer of a great dawn 
(If Tim. 1:10). (6) Seotland Yard, 
the FBI and the Mounties do not al- 
ways get the murderer but one day he 
will stand revealed (v. 21; Luke 12:2). 


It’s no use trying to sin in the dark 


(Ps. 139:11-12). 


Tuesday, November 22 
IsataH 27 (1) With vv. 2-3 compare 
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5:1-7. The earlier passage emphasizes 
man’s sin, this later, God’s grace. In 
order to avoid wild grapes (5:2.4) 
do what it says in John 15:5; 12:24. 
(2) With v. 3 read Ps. 121. God’s 


keeping is unceasing (“every mo- 


ment’); unsleeping (“night and 
day”); objective (v. 3): subjective 


(26:3). Did you learn it by heart? 
(3) How were God’s people to be 
gathered (v. 12)? Are they still gath- 
ered the same way? Have you gath- 
ered one yet (John 1:41-42)? (4) 
Strength (v. 5). is something greatly 
desired in our power-conscious world. 
God has it (Ps. 62:11). So may we 
(Neh. 8:10; Phil. 4:4). 


Wednesday, November 23 

IsataH 28 (1) Have you ever wondered 
how you would look in a crown 
(v. 5: IT Tim. 4:8; I Cor. 9:25; Rev. 
2:10; I Pet. 5:4; John 19:5)? (2) 
Read Phil. 4:19, then make a list of 
possible needs and the corresponding 
supply, starting with v. 6. Don’t for- 
get to include the “I am’s” of John’s 
Gospel. (3) Do you teach a Sunday 
(4) What minor 
prophet does v. 17 remind you of? 
(5) Look up the historical allusions 


of vy. 21 in I Chron. 14. 


school class (v. 9) ? 


Thursday, November 24 

IsataH 29 (1) We have had an un- 
sealed Book (v. 11) since the days of 
the Reformation. Are you making full 
use of your privilege? Pray that there 
may be no famine (Amos 8:11). (2) 
The Book goes to the root of things 


EVERY MORNING ... 









After you have finished answering eacl 
day's specific questions, review by answerin 
these important queries: 

1. Is there any example for me to seek t 
follow by God’s help? \ 

2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 

3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or t 
forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to claim; # 
so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me (b 
illustration or statement) about Jesus Christ 
God, myself, His will for my life? 

6. Is there something in this passage whicll 
should be my prayer for today? 


(Heb. 4:12). whereas substitutes are 
‘only superficial (v. 13). Wisdom that 
‘improves upon God comes to a bad end 
,(v. 14; Rom, 1:22; I Cor. 1:19-25). 
Make sure you get the right kind of 
‘wisdom (I Cor. 1:30). (3) If those 
who should know and love the Book 
prefer a substitute God will find others 
to give it its rightful place (vv. 18,24; 
John 9:39). (4) Add v. 19 to your 


references on pride. 















































Friday, November 25 

IsataH 30:1-26 (1) Sin and its punish- 
ment often correspond closely (vv. 
2-3; Num. 32:23; Gal. 6:7-8). Will 
you be happy to reap what you are 
sowing? (2) Read v. 7 with v. 15 and 
look back to 26:3. Have you learned 
it yet? See also Heb. 10:35. (3) Do 
you expect to find things easy in your 
witness for Christ (vv. 10-11; Amos 
7:12-13)? Do you like to be called 
names (Matt. 10:25)? Are you sure 
of success (John 15:20)? (4) Are 
you keeping a list of references to 
mercy (v. 18—see Nov. 9)? (5) Start 
a list of references to prayer with v. 


19; 65:24. 


Saturday, November 26 

IsataH 30:27-31:9 (1) What does the 
“name of the Lord” mean (30:27) ? 
Get a concordance and look it up in 
all its occurrences. (2) Where was 
Tophet (v. 33)? What does it sym- 
bolize? Work on these two questions 
as though they were to appear on an 
examination paper. A good Bible dic- 
tionary will help. (3) The pessimist 
and the libertine say “everything is 
relative.” The glorious thing for the 
‘ Christian is that in God he has found 
absolutes (31:1,3). (4) Cleansing and 
conquest are twins (vv. 6-8). Are you 
defeated? Then throw out the thing 
that stands in God’s place in your 


life (59:1-2). 


Sunday, November 27 

IsatAH 32 (1) See note 2, Nov. 23, 
and add wv. 2-4 to the list. (2) Notice 
the contrast between conditions in vv. 
10-14 and vv. 16-18. What makes the 
difference? Have you obeyed both the 
commands in Eph. 5:18? Are you 
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making the request in Luke 11:13? 
Are you fulfilling the condition in 
Acts 5:32? Or are you content with 
thorns and briers (v. 13; Heb. 6:7-8) ? 
(3) How many oceans are there? Are 
you helping with the sowing beside all 
of them (v. 20)? In how many lands 
does the IVCF work? Do you use the 
IVCF J/ntercessor in prayer for its 
worldwide work? 


Monday, November 28 

IsataH 33 (1) Zion must be a wonder- 
ful place thus filled (v. 5). Pray that 
your city, college, home, self may be 
filled also (Matt. 5:6). (2) Stability 
and strength are the fruit of wisdom 
and knowledge (v. 6). College is one 
place to get all four. Thank God for 
the opportunity you have and make 
sure you get started right (Ps. 111:10; 
Prov. 1:7). (3) The questions in 
v. 14 are answered 15 and in 
Ps. 15. Compare the answers with one 
another and with yourself; then see 
Rom. 8:29. (4) Think of the Lord, 
as revealed in v. 22, in each of the 
three offices. Work out the implica- 
tions of each office as far as He is con- 
cerned and as far as you are concerned. 


in v. 


Tuesday, November 29 

IsaiaH 34 (1) Look at note 1, Oct. 28 
and compare v. 1. Will the entire earth 
ever listen (45:23; Rom. 14:11; Phil. 
2:10)? (2) Is war wrong (vv. 5-6)? 
Does the end justify the means? Would 
God ever use sinful means to achieve 
a right end? See Exod. 15:3 and no- 
tice the word “righteousness” in Rev. 
19:11. What is it that makes some 
war wrong (Jas. 4:1-2)? (3) God’s 
mouth speaks the word, the Holy Spirit 
accomplishes it, and the Bible gives 
the record for our illumination and 
profit (v. 16). How much confidence 
have you in God’s written word? See 
Josh. 21:45; 23:14; Matt. 5:18; Mark 
13:31. 


Wednesday, November 30 

IsataH 35 (1) Where is God’s glory 
and excellency to be seen (vv. 1-2)? 
Don’t complain, therefore, if your path 
lies through the desert. What great 
sight did Moses see in the desert 


(Exod. 3)? (2) 
that God comes to save 


Who are the ones 
(vv. 3-4) ? 
Don't give up if the way you take is 
fearful. What did Peter find when he 
was so afraid (Matt. 14:28-31)? (3) 
Don’t worry if you are blind, deaf, 
lame. dumb: God is the great Reverser, 
(vv. 5-6). (4) Are you traveling the 
King’s Highway (v. 8; Heb. 12:14)? 
Keep the lights turned on (Ps, 
119:105). (5) Are you ransomed 
(v. 10)? Can you sing (v. 10)? What 
have you on your head (v. 10)? What 
are you saying to the Lord every day 
for these things (Ps. 103:1-2) ? 





THE INTER-VARSITY BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from inside front cover) 


ment from the moral life in its wider 
sense, of a “religiosity” which is not 
in the true sense religious. The soul 
is more than an organ of religious 
emotions stirred up by religious prac- 
tices. It is the innermost being of a 
man, what he is, his character. Emo- 
tions have their proper place in the 
molding of character and _ religious 
practices. But the setting within the 
context of the whole commandment 
and the whole moral life has always 
to be remembered. 

A Christian man is not called upon 
to be a highly developed religious per- 
son (in some special sense). He has 
not to be a kind of religious crank, 
but a full man, fit in body, alert in 
mind, mature in soul. 

This excerpt from the chapter “The 
Realization of Self” in G. W. Brom- 
iley’s book, “Reasonable Service,” is 
an IVCF publication and subject to the 
special discount of 25 per cent on 
IVCF publications to U.S. HIS. sub- 
scribers. Those who wish to take ad- 
vantage of this offer should include 
their HIS code number (shown under 
the subscriber address on magazine 
wrapper or back cover) when order- 
ing. Orders may be sent to IVCF, 
64 West Randolph, Chicago 1. Cana- 
dian subscribers should write to IVCF, 
30 St. Mary, Toronto 5, for Canadian 
rates. 
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IF YOU FIND STUDY BORING 

(Continued from page 16) 
story books. Don’t allow the extra- 
curricular to sap the strength needed 
for the curricular. To attempt to study 
through eyes half-blinded by need of 
sleep is a waste of time — though a 
noble picture. Go to bed. And tomor- 
row don’t waste time. 

The historian Gibbon said that study 
is “a passion which derives fresh vigor 
from enjoyment.” Here’s to a vigorous 
and enjoyable year with some of the 
finest of your friends — your books! 

END 





WHAT ABOUT RACE PREJUDICE? 
(Continued from page 14) 
viewpoint, they are following the per- 
verted culture pattern of their society. 
When the anthropologist speaks of the 
physical and “psychic” unity of all 
mankind, he is giving. scientific em- 
phasis to a fact which the Christian 
world should know from Acts: “God 
that made the world and all things 
therein . . . hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth... 7!" | END 
1 Franz Boas, Race, Language and Culture, 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940), v. 

Used by permission of the publisher. 

2 Louis L. Snyder, Race, A History of Mod- 
ern Ethnic Theories, (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1939), p. 306. 

3 See Harry L. Shapiro, The Heritage of the 
Bounty: The Story of Pitcairn through Six 
Generations (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1936), Section IV, pp. 217-255, dealing par- 
ticularly with the results of race mixture and 
the inbreeding of the original settlers. 

4 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century, 1936), p. 34. 
Used by permission of the publisher. 


.° A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (New York: 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948 rev.), p. 205. 
Used by permission of the publisher, 

® Linton, op. cit., p. 30. 

7 Ruth Benedict, Race: Science and Politics 
(New York: Modern Age Books, 1940), p. 
155. Used by permission of the publisher. 

* Boas, op. cit.. pp. 192-193. Used by per- 
mission of the publisher. 

® Snyder, op. cit. p. 305. 

10 Data on state miscegenation laws from 
M. F., Ashley Montague, Man’s Most Dan- 
gerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race (New 
York: Columbia University 1942), 
pp. 188-193. 

'l The Bible, Galatians, 3:28 

2 The Bible, Acts 17:24,26 
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Meds set 
Missionary preparation 


by Edward Fish 


Our hats are off to the University of 
Toronto Meds for the solution to one of 


the big problems of missionary volun- 
teers now in college: How can I get my 
Bible training in? 


I. ALL STARTED in the Medical Chris- 
tian Fellowship executive meeting a 
year ago. For three years we had had 
an annual missionary conference with 
an hour or so set apart for medical 
students to discuss medical missions. 
As the missionaries spoke to us of the 
needs and opportunities and we dis- 
cussed preparation for missionary 
service, we inevitably faced one prob- 
lem: how to get spiritual preparation, 
especially adequate knowledge of the 
Bible. 


This seemed to be the dead end in 
our discussion. None of us had had 
any formal Bible school or seminary 
training before entering medical 
school. None of us could carry much 
extra study during our school term. 
To give a year or two after eraduation 
seemed impractical medically speak- 
ing, and in almost every case impossi- 
ble. And we all recognized the need of 
being more familiar with the Bible. 


Finally someone suggested that we 
write to find out what Bible colleges 
have to offer people in our situation. 
So our secretary wrote twelve Bible 
schools, explaining our problem and 
asking them what they could suggest. 


Most of the replies were of little 
help, but one school here in Toronto 
invited a few of us to meet with some 
of their staff to discuss what could be 
done. 


At this meeting, we decided to meet 
for two hours a week, from 6:30 to 
7:30, with supper served at the Bible 


college just before the class. Most of 
us could be home and at our studies 
by eight or shortly after. The course 
ran from late September to the end of 
February, when medical work piles up 
heavily toward spring examinations. 
The course included four half-hour 
lectures, two of the periods spent on 
the Bible itself, a study of the Gospels 
and Acts, and the other two periods 
on Biblical Introduction and Evangel- 
ism. Mimeographed notes aided in 
our private study of the course. Read- 
ing lists will guide in further study 
during our summer and then the ex- 
aminations are to be written in the 
fall. 

During this past winter between 
twenty and thirty students have at- 
tended the classes regularly. Apart 
from our personal gain it has also 
proved to be a great stimulus to our 
group witness on the campus. We feel 
it has been a good answer to our prob- 
lem. With half the time available 
spent directly on the text of the Bible, 
we plan to cover the entire Book in 
three years. Included in future periods 
will be Church History, Homiletics, 
Comparative Religion, History of Mis- 
sions, and other relevant material. 
Upon completion of the course with 
successful examinations, the school 
will grant us diplomas. 

We have written various mission 
boards as to the acceptability of mis- 
sionary candidates graduating from 
such a course, and in general they have 
been encouraging in their replies. END 








Since you asked... 


In required sophomore Bible, 
the prof takes a very dim view of 
the Old Testament. Does it really 
make any difference whether the 
O.T. miracles are true or not? 
Must we simply “swallow Jonah”? 
Of course I know that Christians 
DO believe the Old Testament, but 
I can’t seem to get very excited 
about it. Perhaps I’m hedging, 
but it seems to me that the New 
Testament is a sufficient ground 


for my faith in Jesus Christ... . 


THIS IS A NEW 


COLUMN SERIES CONDUCTED BY 


Josepu T. BAYLY, IVCF REGIONAL SECRETARY, IN WHICH THE 
QUESTIONS OF CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ON ANY MATTER OF INTEREST 
DOCTRINE, FAITH, CHRISTIAN LIVING. CLASSROOM OR TEXTBOOK QUESTIONS, 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS—WILL BE 


i as TO Jesus Christ. Old Tes- 
tament miracles were historically true. 
Jesus taught that Noah actually was 
saved from the flood by an ark (Mat- 
thew 24:37-39), that Sodom and Go- 
morrah were destroyed by fire and 
brimstone from heaven (Luke 17:28- 
29), that God provided manna in the 
for the Israelites (John 
6:49), that a brazen serpent on a pole 
was the divine means of healing the 
death-bites of serpents (John 3:14). 
that through Elijah God prevented rain 
for over three years (Luke 4:25), that 
Naaman was miraculously cured of 
leprosy (Luke 4:27), and that Jonah 
was swallowed by a big fish, in whose 
belly he spent three days and nights 
(Matthew 12:40). 

Now, if these miracles did not actu- 
ally happen, we are faced with two al- 
ternatives, either of which would be a 
rock which the Christian faith 
would founder. The less serious would 
be that Jesus Christ in ignorance ac- 


wilderness 


upon 


cepted erroneous fables current in his 
day as historically true. But then what 
of His statement, “Before Abraham 
was, | am”? If He was in error in 
such simple historical facts, can we be 
sure of His pre-existence? And if in 
a simple statement of historical fact 
He erred, can we be sure of His trust- 
worthiness in inore important truth? 
The second alternative avoids these 
problems, but creates a more scrious 
one. According to this view, Jesus 
knew that Jonah wasn’t actually swal- 
lowed by a fish, but accommodated 
Himself to a fable current in His day. 


ANSWERED BY 


QUALIFIED MEN, 


But there was no necessity of His even 
mentioning Jonah; and if He did so 
knowing that there was no truth in the 
story, we can justly accuse Him of in- 
tellectual dishonesty. No amount of 
rationalizing can overcome this prob- 
lem, nor the consequent moral injury 
to the One who is the object of our 
faith. But that neither of 
these alternatives is true; we know 
that Jesus Christ was “full of grace 


we know 


and truth.” 

But really at its source, one who ob- 
jects to miracles bases his idea upon 
the premise that God does not invade 
history to produce a natural or unnat- 
ural effect through a natural or un- 
natural cause at a particular time. 
Whether the the 
Old Testament or New is_ relatively 
unimportant. Disbelief in the one 
leads naturally to disbelief in the 
other. If God did not (or could not) 
raise the widow’s son at Zarephath 
from the dead through Elijah, have we 
any more reason to believe that He 
raised Lazarus at Bethany through 
Or that Himself was 
raised from the dead? On the other 
hand, belief in the power of God in 
the New Testament leads us to believe 
in the same power of the same God in 
the Old. If He were on earth today, 
Jesus’ reply to those who deny Old 
Testament miracles would probably be 
the same answer He gave to another 
group of disbelievers among His con- 
temporaries: “Ye do err, not knowing 
the scriptures, nor the power of God.” 

END 
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Preparing a Medical Missionary 


= THE DECISION has been made at 
God’s call to become a medical mis- 
sionary, the first step for the under- 
graduate is the premedical course in 
a class-A, fully accredited college or 
university. Frequently one will find a 
college senior who is planning to go on 
in medicine but is held up because he 
does not have the required number of 
hours in science, mathematics, or some 
other prerequisite. This difficulty can 
be avoided if one takes the time early 
in his study to look into the various 
catalogs of medical schools and pre- 
pare his course so that all of the pre- 
requisites are included. Entrance into 
medical school these days is not an 
easy matter. 


All class-A medical schools have 
long waiting lists. Therefore, it is 
important to apply to several and to 
apply early. One should not be dis- 
couraged if he does not gain admission 
immediately. Many are finding that 
they have to allow a year to elapse 
between their senior year in college 
and entrance into medical school. This 
year can be very profitably spent in 
Bible school. Thus when medical 
school is completed the individual is 
much more ready for the field, having 
training in both theology and medi- 
cine. 

In medical school it is very impor- 
tant that one not only apply himself 
to the studies at hand, but also bear 
in mind his spiritual needs. There is 
practically no help spiritually for the 
medical student during his long term 
of study. He is so confined to his pro- 
fession that there is little time for out- 
side activities. Thus it is important 
that the future missionary fortify his 
spiritual life by daily communion with 
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by P. Kenneth Gieser 


God and in Bible study and in seeking 
fellowship with Christian students. In 
a great many universities there are 
groups of Inter-Varsity or Christian 
Medical Society students meeting regu- 
larly. Then too, in the last two years 
and perhaps in the internship year, 
the medical student may find time to 
take an hour or two of study in a Bible 


school evening or correspondence 
course. | personally feel that it is 


much better if one can gain his Bible 
training along with his medical train- 
ing or before it, rather than stopping 
at the conclusion of his four years of 
medicine to take Bible training. 


During the third year of medicine, 
it would be well for the student to 
come to a conclusion as to what mis- 
sion board he is going to serve and 
what field he is aiming for. The Lord 
will guide in this matter if we are 
earnest and definite in waiting upon 
Him. Application to the board should 
be made early to learn just what the 
needs are on the field and what kind 
of service the individual will be ex- 
pected to perform. This will in a 
great measure determine the final com- 
pletion of his medical studies. 


If a doctor plans to go into a new 
mission field to do pioneer work first 
with country clinics, then opening up 
a small dispensary, doing surgical 
work with the rough facilities which 
he may be able to gather and finally 
building a hospital, he needs to be 
thoroughly prepared in the practical 
side of medicine. I should think that 
a two-year rotating internship or a 
year - and - a- half rotating internship 
and a year rotating residency would 
be the most practical. If possible, this 
should be served in some charity hos- 


pital where there will be lots of ex- 
perience in the various services. 

Some will go into hospitals which 
already have been established and are 
carrying on an active work. If a phy- 
sician knows that he will be serving 
with an older, well-trained physician, 
I think it would be fine if he could 
proceed to the field after a year and a 
half of general internship, serve in 
this hospital for the first term and 
continue in an unofficial way a resi- 
dency under the supervision of the 
senior physician, then return home and 
take a fully approved registered resi- 
dency along whichever line he may 
find most suitable. This plan can be 
followed if one is sure that he will be 
associated with an experienced physi- 
cian. If, however, a man is called 
upon to take over a hospital on the 
field, to superintend it and to do the 
medical and surgical work, then he 
must have a complete grounding in the 
practical fields before proceeding; 
much the same training as that of the 
man going into pioneering work is in- 
dicated. 

Then lastly there are those who are 
definitely called to go into teaching in- 
stitutions on the field. These individ- 
uals need to be thoroughly trained 
before they leave this country. The 
best training is to follow some particu- 
lar line of specialty, either internal 
medicine or surgery, and fulfill the 










Kenneth Gieser spent six years in Chii 
as a medical missionary under the Southe 
Presbyterian Board before having to con 
home indefinitely on account of his healt 
Now he is a busy opthalmologist in a Ch 
cago suburb and at the same time, a Whe 
ton College trustee, secretary of the boa 
of directors of the Christian Service Briga: 
for boys, a member of the Foreign Missio 
Fellowship committee, the board, corporatia 
and executive committee of IVCF, and tl 
father of three sons and one daughter. 


requirements of the American Boards 
and receive certification before leaving 
this country. 

Occasionally, the question comes up, 
“Shall I take my internship at home 
in America or shall I proceed to the 
field to take it?” In view of the fact 
that life may not be entirely spent on 
the field I believe it is far more profit- 
able for the individual to take his ini- 
tial interriship at home and receive his 
State Board license before leaving this 
country. 

After arriving on the field I believe 
that it is important for every physician 
to have adequate training in language 
school. A medical missionary’s life 
is usually a life of emergencies. There 
is nearly always a shortage of physi- 
cians. There is always an urgent call 
for help and the usual reaction on ar- 
riving on the field is that there is just 
no time to study the language because 
these emergencies must be met. This 
I believe is a sad mistake. I believe that 
the individual should have a year or 
a year and a half spent in definite lan- 
guace study before proceeding to the 
mission station. If this is done he will 
be in a much better position with his 
native-born medical colleagues than 
if he proceeds to his hospital without 
being able to speak the language. 
Then too, if he has the language he 
can immediately take part in the evan- 
gelistic activities on the hospital com- 
pound. This creates the spiritual at- 
mosphere and evangelistic tone which 
every true Christian physician desires. 

The matter of tropical medicine 
must be met. Those who are going to 
countries whose governments have 
their own tropical medical schools 
should study under the governments 
in which they will work. That is to 
say, those who are going to serve un- 
der the British flag should take the 





tropical medicine in London. Those 
under the Belgium flag should proceed 
to Antwerp. Those who are serving 
in China can very well study in New 
Orleans or London. 

Let me hasten to say that the pre- 
paration of the medical missionary is 
no cut-and-dried course; the above 
suggestions are purely my _ personal 
reactions and other medical mission- 
aries have other ideas. Talk to as 
many missionaries as you can. Dig 
into the training of various doctors. 
Get their ideas and formulate your own 
plan under God; pray for increased 
vision and determination to complete 
the plan which you have laid out for 
yourself; and constantly bear in mind 
that the temptations and the pitfalls 
of the medical student, intern, and 
resident in this country are so many 
that only a very few of those who study 
medicine to become medical mission- 
aries ever reach the field. This is a sad 
fact. And so today if you have been 
called of God. set your face firmly 
toward the field and do not allow your- 
self to be sidetracked by any glowing 
offer. 

Why don’t you, right now, crystal- 
lize your thinking? Take your pen in 
hand and write a covenant between 
you and the Lord. Put it away in a 
secret place, but renew it frequently 
in a quiet, solemn. personal time of 
reconsecration until you find yourself 
at the place of God’s appointment. 

The Lord will bless you richly for 
any sacrifices which you make and will 
give you great joy if you serve Him 
to the best of your ability at all times. 

END 





YOU DON'T BELIEVE IN SIN 

(Continued from page 5) 
had been wronged would try to get 
even—and if he couldn't, there would 





ISITIONS WANTED? 


IVCF has long been aware that one of the 
ggest problems in the life of a Christian 
udent is that of finding a 
lege days are concluded. 
‘sition, for those have been easy to find 
though indications are that it’s going to 
+ a lot tougher)—but the place where you 
n fine used by Him. —— sure 
at ean use its pa as “meeting 
‘ound for Christian capi and poten- 
al employees. Thus HIS is now being 
vened to two types of personnel notices: 
ysitions Wanted and Positions Available. 
ere a Christian businessman will find listed 
accountant, the engineer, the journalist 
2 needs; here too the young doctor will 


offer his services to a hospital in India or 
South America. You have probably noticed 
in the: past that the magazine has done this 
on a somewhat more informal basis—and the 
results have been amazing. Two Christian 


colleges, for example, have each found three 


of their faculty through the pages of HIS. 
In order to expand this service to accommo- 
date more students and employers, however, 
a small charge for such notices will have to 
be made—half price to students: $5.00 for a 
space 114x1” for one issue—and $10.00 for 
a similar space to employers. Jot down the 
information you want to include in your 
notice and send it with your remittance to 
HIS Personnel Editor, 64 West Randolph, 
Chicago 1. 


he no justice. Surely there would be 
no peace in the world after that first 
sin. And we want peace and justice; 
otherwise life is not really sensible or 
worthwhile at all. 

You know, to have complete peace, 
we would have to have complete jus- 
tice, wouldn’t we? Before peace could 
be really established, every wrong 
would have to be corrected. Now 
think. What will be left of you, if as 
much peace as you have ever taken 
from others is taken from you? And 
how about your relationship with 
God? Have you taken anything from 
Him? Have you—every minute—ren- 
dered to Him the love of your heart 
and soul and mind? That’s what He 
demands. And how will you ever pay 
up what you’ve taken from Him in giv- 
ing disobedience where He demanded 
obedience? He said. “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.” 

Yes. I think it will matter to you 
personally. You said that you believe 
peace will be established some day. | 
do too. And the process of bringing 
that about is not going to be pleasant 
for people with sins to be accounted 
for. 

But though everyone has sinned, a 
Christian can still rejoice, enjoy the 
world, live a life full of contentment. 
That’s because God in His boundless 
iove His Son, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to earth to take our punish- 


sent 


ment. 

He was the only One who could 
truthfully say He had never sinned. 
His was the only soul that was not 
doomed. Therefore, He could take our 
damning—which justice demanded— 
and, because He was deity, could— 
after suffering it—rise in triumph. 

For the Christian, then, justice has 
already had her right. Therefore we 
do not dread a future Judgment Day 
when punishment must be meted out 
if ever there is to be a peace. Our Sa- 
viour has already made our peace. 

And you can have your 
cluded in His Sacrifice too if you will 
repent of them and ask Him to be your 
Saviour. That simple act will make 
END 


sins in- 


you a Christian too. 
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We sinned, Christ died— 
IS that Justice? 


by J. Edwin Orr 


, 
AN a A 


ty 





Was YEARS AGO I| heard of a young 
burglar who was caught red-handed by 
the police. As he was a young married 
man with two small children, his 
younger brother went to the police and 
offered to take his place. The police 
refused point-blank to let him substi- 
tute for his brother. “You didn’t com- 
mit the crime,” they said, ‘and we 
cannot allow you to suffer the punish- 
ment. It wouldn’t be right.” 
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That incident illustrates a difficulty 
which plagued my mind for many 
years. | had been converted through 
my mother’s witness. She had told me 
that Christ had died for my sins, that 
He was wounded for my transgres- 
believed it in my _ heart. 
What’s more, it worked out in my life, 
and I had become converted with an 
assurance that my sins were truly blot- 
ted out. But I could not understand it 
in my head. That the innocent often 
suffered for the guilty, | knew to be 
so: but I could not understand at first 
how a God of justice could plan it so. 

As a boy, I used to play ball “out 
the back” behind our house in the Or- 
meau suburb of Belfast. A man there 
had his house on the corner, and in 
consequence, his 
tinually being broken by stray balls. 
He should have moved his house, we 
thought. One day, he came charging 
out of the house, waving an indignant 
fist. 

“The next one of you kids that 


sions. I 


windows were con- 


breaks my window — I’ll break your 
ear!” 

We fled in distress. There was no - 
use arguing with him. He wouldn’t 
listen to reason. And who, do you 
think, was the next one to break his 
window? That’s right. I didn’t even 
stop to pick up the bat. The ball was 
under his bed, beyond recall. I ran 
instinctively for the shelter of home 
where the news of my misdemeanor 
soon followed. My father insisted that 
I accompany him to the scene of my 
offense. 

“lve brought you the culprit that 
broke your window,” he told the Man. 

The Man glared at me. But then he 
turned to my father again, and his 
tone was more reasonable. “Well, Mr. 
Orr, | know that kids can’t help break- 
ing windows. I used to break them my- 
self when I a kid. But some- 
body’s got to pay for it!” 

My father paid the Man, who told 
me I was forgiven, but not to do it 


(Continued on page 27, column 3) 
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Philosophy has only 


‘ DENTS NATURALLY believe that an 
endless number of possible beliefs and 
philosophies are open to them. They 
have the impression of standing at the 
threshold of life with so many roads 
inviting their steps in every direction. 
An elementary knowledge of philoso- 
phy is likely to accentuate this belief 
as it introduces the student to many 
isms and systems of thoucht. The re- 
sulting intoxication may even lead him 
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TWO ROADS 


to take the means for the end and be- 
come a dilettante, one who lends him- 
self to all sorts of attitudes without 
surrendering to any cause whatsoever. 
So many argue for victory instead of 
humbly striving for truth! 

As a person grows older, however, 
possibilities would seem to become 
and and 

A sort of hardening 


more scarce choices more 


limited. 
process sets in, not only in the arteries 


more 


by Emile Cailliet 


A man be: 
comes The drastic 
exigencies of our economic world, and 
ever stiffer competition through the 
pressure of the younger and _ better 
illus- 


but also in life-attitudes. 


set in his ways. 


equipped generation — so well 
trated in Ibsen’s play The Master: 
builder 
dicate his ways. Soon he does so in 
despair, as though his point of attach- 


ment to the world of men and affairs 
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PRS RA NENT TI ES 





om 


were his last. As a young man he was 
the master of the world; as an older 
man he may be adrift, holding on to 
his last possibility as to a life belt. 

This natural course implies a great 
deal of illusion, however. Young and 
old alike fail to see what a closer ex- 
amination would reveal, namely, that 
at every age there are but two ¢ourses 
open to man. Likewise, there are but 
two outlooks on life possible to him, 
two roads through this world, two 
trends in human thinking. 


This-basic fact was clarified with 
yes-or-no simplicity by that great sci- 
entist, philosopher, and man of God, 
Blaise Pascal, in his argument of the 
Wager. All sham and sophistry must 
come to naught as that argument 
strikes at the very heart of man’s every 
dilatory practice. Having once for all 
realized the gist of it, a man is 
“winged” for all times, as the bird 
struck in mid-flight by an arrow. His 
wishful thinking may henceforth in- 
duce him to believe that such is not 
the case, but it will all be in vain. 


This, then, is the core of that basic 
truth as Pascal saw it: In a domain 
beyond our reason there is a game 
going on, the meaning of which differs 
according to whether God is or is not; 
our whole life is at stake in that game. 
It is not enough to say we must take 
sides on this issue, that we have no 
choice but to wager. For you and I 
are already in the boat. In what- boat 
and whither headed? That is the ques- 


tion. 


It is a great illusion of many men to 
think that you and I can live in sus- 
pense; to believe that there are so 
many varieties of outlooks on life, the 
number of which seems to decrease like 
Balzac’s famous magic skin as time 
passes. The plain truth is that there 
are only two kinds of life actually pos- 
sible, two basic philosophies, respec- 
tively grounded in the affirmation of 
God or in the denial of God. As we 
speak of affirmation or denial, more- 
over, let us not mean any kind of pro- 
fession of faith or mere lip service to 


a creed. We may fool even ourselves 
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in the process. Our genuine outlook 
on life is not necessarily the one we 
claim to have, no, not even the one we 
think we have. It is the deep-seated 
motivation which causes us to live, and 
move, and have our being as we actu- 


ally do. 


Suppose you be put on your mettle, 
cornered in a set of drastic circum- 
stances calling for an immediate reac- 
tion. How would you react? Would 
that reaction of yours be based on the 
afirmation of the reality of God or on 
its denial? 

Mind you, I do not say existence; 
I say reality. The notion of the exist- 
ence of God may be misleading. It 
pertains to the realm of ideas, of pos- 
sibilities. It is metaphysical. I speak 
of the reality of God in a genuinely 
Biblical vein. The God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob is 
not a metaphysical notion, not a con- 
cept. He is real. He is the Living One, 
the Creator and Upholder of the uni- 
verse who sits at the roaring loom of 
history including your own life history. 
The question, then, as to whether or 
not He is real to you pierces through 
the very core of your being. 


Does your whole being affirm God 
or deny Him at its very core, through 
your feelings, thoughts, actions, and 
reactions, nay, in its most hidden or 
even unconscious motivation? Better 
make sure of this before you go any 
further. Then you will understand why 
Henry Newman in his Essay in Aid 
of a Grammar of Assent emphatically 
states that what the man of God needs 
is not mere opinion or persuasion, but 
certainty. By this he did not mean to 
advocate a dogmatic attitude. Far from 
it. He did not refer to what you and 
I say, or even do, but to the center 
from which all we do and say pro- 
ceeds as a river from its spring. He 
meant to affirm that we should make 
sure of what the spring is actually 
like, whether God-centered or man- 
centered. 


Once this is understood we may very 
well minimize, if not ignore, the cur- 
rent, superficial notions of the num- 


ber and quality of opportunities in 
youth or in old age. Rather, such 
notions mostly based on the statistics 
of the labor market will essentially 
appear in their true light as notions 
of the carnal mind. If God is real to 
you, if you are in Him by faith in 
Jesus Christ, then the great “transval- 
uation of values” has begun at the core 
of your being. With Bunyan’s Pilgrim 
you know that you came from the City 
of Destruction and that you are now 
on your way to Mount Zion. 

I am not asking, Do you believe in 
the existence of God? but, Does your 
innermost life and motivation rest on 
the reality of the Living God? 

Face this issue before you do any- 
thing more about your philosophy— 
or anything else—because everything 
else depends on it. END 


WE SINNED .. . CHRIST DIED 
(Continued from page 25) 


again. And a lasting impression was 
left in my mind concerning forgive- 
ness: Somebody’s got to pay for it. 

Twenty years later, an Irish friend 
borrowed some money from me. He 
had been gambling and was in danger 
of losing his job. He agreed to pay me 
back in weekly installments, but he 
never did. I felt annoyed with the 
fellow. But, after feeling thus pro- 
voked for a couple of years, I decided 
that it was a hopeless case of a bad 
debt and decided to forgive him. But 
who suffered? The debtor or the cred- 
itor? The sinner or the sinned-against? 
Obviously I suffered the loss of money. 
I could have made him suffer by going 
to court and having his furniture seized 
and then he would have to bear it. 
But I forgave him, and I suffered to 
forgive him. 

This, it seems to me, is the problem 
of justice in the forgiveness of sins. 
No theory of the atonement is com- 
plete in itself. Certainly the Moral 
Influence Theory of the atonement is 
incomplete, although there is moral 
influence in the fact of the Cross. 
Likewise, there is truth in other the- 
ories of the atonement, but they do 
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not fully state the truth. Yet these 
incidents in my own life helped me 
understand the Cross. In forgiveness, 
“Somebody's got to pay for it” for 
Justice must be satisfied. And in grace, 
the sinned-against suffers for the 
sinned. It was as if God looked around 
for a substitute to take the sinner’s 
place. No one but an infinite, sinless 
God could do it. So He Himself suf- 
fered to forgive us, for Christ was 
God in the flesh. 

And so, what I had believed in my 


heart as a boy of nine, I began to 
understand in my mind. “He 
wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities: the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him; 
and with his stripes we are healed.” 
That verse of Scripture, originally the 
verse of emotional conversion, became 
a verse of intelligent evangelism. 
But then, if Christ so died for all 
men, are all men saved? I have found 
that a check bearing my name is not 
of much benefit to me until I cash it 


was 


Jesus and the 


ceiling price of sparrows 


by Joseph T. Bayly 


Te PRICES are not a world-war 
invention. 

Around 300 A.D. the Emperor Dio- 
cletian published a list of articles with 
the maximum price that might be 
charged for each. A fragment discov- 
ered in 1899 contains—of all things— 
the ceiling price of sparrows. 

When compared with some words of 
Christ preserved in the New Testament, 
Diocletian’s ceiling on sparrows turns 
out to be more than just an item on 
the fowl-commodity-chart of this late 
third century 0.P.A. In Light from 
the Ancient East Dr. Adolph Deiss- 
mann, world-famed archaeologist and 
authority on the papyri, explains the 
interesting comparison. 

Twice Jesus mentioned the price of 
sparrows in the market. Once He said, 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing?” (Matthew 10:29) Another 
time, “Are not five sparrows sold for 
two farthings?” (Luke 12:6) 

Now at first glance there seems to 
be a discrepancy in the prices Jesus 


quoted, for certainly two for one is 
not the same as five for two. But this 
may be tentatively resolved, subject to 
verification, if we guess that the num- 
ber five was a round number similar 
to our own half-dozen. If that were 
the case, the sparrows merely came by 
the fives. 

From the context of Jesus’ words we 
gather that sparrows were a very cheap 
article in the market. He says that if 
God looks out for these little birds 
that are sold so cheaply in the market. 
surely He will look out for you also. 

Christ quotes the market price of 
sparrows as one farthiny (assarion) 
for two sparrows, two farthings for 
five sparrows. 

Now let us look at Diocletian’s ceil- 
ing price list. Of all the birds used 
for food sparrows were the cheapest. 
They were cheaper, for instance, than 
thrushes, beccaficos, and starlings. 
Sparrows were usually sold in decades 
(tens )—in fact, ten seems to have been 
the regular number for all sorts of 


at the bank. And so all men must ac. 
cept by faith so great salvation. One 
must endorse a check before receiving 
the money. Men must take by faith 
the forgiveness of God. 

Is it conditional? The Apostle Peter 


made the message clear: “Repent ye 
therefore, and be converted, that your 


sins may be blotted out.” God for. 
gives the sins of the unconverted be. 
cause of what Christ did on the Cross, 
But He asks them to repent and become 
converted. END 


small animals. This is similar to our 
own dozen. The ceiling prices of ten 
starlings, ten thrushes and others are 
given. The price too is interesting, for 
it reveals an increase of about a third 
over the price Christ quoted 300 years 
before. 

Here is remarkable substantiation of 
Jesus’ words three centuries earlier. 
First, sparrows were—as He intimated 
—the cheapest bird sold on the market. 
Second, they were sold by decades, 
and Jesus was right in quoting a 
cheaper price for a half-decade. And 
as to price, 300 years is sufficient to 
account for a rise in price of 33 per 
cent, even if Diocletian were giving 
the market price rather than a ceil- 
ing price. 

Summing up the results of his in- 
vestigation, Dr. Deissmanni. states! 
“The edict of the Emperor Diocletian, 
I think, helps us to understand one of 
the finest utterances of Jesus in its 
Even in small 
. . Jesus was in 


original significance. 
things Jesus is great . 
His true element in the marketplace, 
watching a poor woman counting her 
coppers to see if she could still take 
five or ten sparrows home with her. 

“Poor, littke miserable creatures, 
fluttering there—such numbers of them 

in the vendors’ cages! A great many 
can be had for a very small sum, s0 
trifling is their value. And yet each 
one of them was loved by the Heav- 
enly Father. 

“How much more will God care for 
man, whose soul is worth more than 
the whole world!” END 
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In Christian service, remember you are 


a YOU HAVE won somebody to 
Christ. It’s a wonderful thrill. But 
don’t get puffed up over it now, will 
you? 

You see, the salvation of a soul is 
the sovereign work of God. For man 
to pride in helping another to conver- 
sion is to rob God of glory. 

If Christ chooses to use mud to give 
sight to blind eyes, that is His preroga- 
tive. At other times, He may use spit- 
tle. In any event, it is always: the 
insignificant. Our role is to be mud or 
spittle—to be just as insignificant in 
ourselves and to be just as silent con- 
cerning the results. Of course, every 
truly born-again person acknowledges 
that salvation is really of the Lord. 
But it is well to remind ourselves often 
that it is “not by might, nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lorp of 
hosts” (Zechariah 4:6). The new 
birth is “not of blood, nor of the will 
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Christ uses insignificant things and if He 
chooses to use mud to give sight to blind 
eyes, that is His prerogative. So don’t 


get proud if He uses you! 


by William MacDonald 


of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God” (John 1:13). 

Do you realize that God’s using you 
to win one to Himself doesn’t place 
His stamp of approval on you? Many 
instances are recorded of people being 
converted when unsaved men quoted 
passages of Scripture. In other cases, 
those holding some entirely unscrip- 
tural beliefs have preached from the 
Scriptures, and God used His Word to 
bring spiritual light to some. And de- 
have told of 
God’s using them at times when they 
were spiritually somewhat cold. There- 
fore, it is well to remember that the 
message is always greater than the 
messenger. God is bound to honor His 
own Word. He cannot deny Himself. 

Another antidote for pride in the 
matter of personal work is to remem- 
ber that the actual work of sowing the 
seed has probably been done by others. 


vout Christians often 


The prayers of parents, the witness of 
friends, the ministry of tracts have 
possibly extended over years. You 
have reaped “that whereon ye _be- 
stowed no labor” (John 4:38). ' 
A-ain it is wise to remember that 
we cannot always tell when a person 
is truly born again. Only God knows 
in the final analysis. Let us not parade 
the birth of an Isaac, when it might be 
just another Ishmael—a child of the 
flesh! How serious a thing it is to re- 
member that, as Abraham sired Ish- 
mael contrary to God’s command and 
working, so we can bring Ishmaels in- 
to being by our own working and cause 
unending harm. “The kingdom of 
heaven cometh not with observation” 
(Luke 17:20). Because things are not 
always what they seem, it behooves us 
to be modest in our claims of success 
in spiritual matters. Such unblushing 
titles as “America’s Greatest Soul Win- 





ner” and “Leading Revivalist of Our 
Day” are certainly not God-honoring. 


After all. what are we that we should 
brag? We are brands only recently 
plucked from the burning ourselves. 
We are only poor sinners, saved by 
sovereign grace. What God has done 
for us should be the basis of our re- 
joicing. not what we have done for 
Him. This fact is suggested in Luke 
10:20 by our Lord’s words to the sev- 
enty disciples. They had just returned 
from a spectacular campaign in which 
even the demons were subject to them. 
The Lord reminds them that it is He 
who gives them whatever power they 
have. then adds. “Notwithstanding in 
this rejoice not. that the spirits are 
subject unto you; but rather rejoice. 
because your names are written in 
heaven.” His grace. not our exploits. 
is the theme of eternal wonder. 


Scripture gives two striking illustra- 
the Christian worker 
should behave in the face of apparent 
success. The first is Philip. the man 
who led the Ethiopian eunuch to 
Christ. After the eunuch was baptized, 
“The Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip, that the eunuch saw him no 
more” (Acts 8:39). Why? So that 
Christ, not Philip, would fill the gaze 
of the convert. That this was the re- 
sult is apparent from the fact that the 
eunuch “went on his way rejoicing.” 


tions of how 


Then there is the narrative of Peter 
found in Luke 5. He and the others 
had been fishing all night but had 
caught nothing. Now the Lord tells 
them to let down their nets, and they 
comply. The result is a great multi- 
tude of fish, so many that the nets be- 
gin to break. “When Simon Peter saw 
it, he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, 
Depart from me; for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” Instead of being proud 
of the catch, Peter was suddenly con- 
scious of his own unworthiness. 


Really, pride of self has no place 
in the Christian life at all. But never 
is it more out of place than in the 
miraculous, supernatural, sacred work 
of leading men to the Saviour. END 


Self-satisfaction with one’s individual 


or corporate testimony can be deadly. One who 


has been active in IVCF since its inception 


ia ASKED ESTHER, “Who know- 
eth whether thou art come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this?” Mem- 
bers of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship do well to ask themselves the 
same question. 

We are living in troublous times. 
The ancient landmarks have been sad- 
ly defaced where they have not been 
destroyed. Yet in many quarters there 
is a conviction that at least parts of 
the old road must be incorporated into 
any highway that is to lead to the 
Celestial City. The Barthian revolu- 
tion in thought emphasizes man’s sin- 
fulness and helplessness in a manner 
wholly foreign to the so-called liberal 
theology of fifty years ago. 

It may well be that our convictions 

when they take firm hold on us— 
may be instrumental in pointing the 
way to perplexed seekers in these days 
of difficulty. In order to fulfill—in 
God’s gracious providence — this sub- 
lime destiny, we need to consider care- 
fully our position and our attitude to- 
ward those who strongly differ with us. 

I am personally convinced that the 
strongest opposition to our Inter-Var- 


in England presents a timely warning. 


sity movement is occasioned by our 
stand on the authority and integrity of 
the Word of God. Second only to that 
is the opposition awakened by our in 
sistence on the substitutionary theory 
of the atonement. And I am also con 
vinced that the abandonment of either 
of these pivotal points in our convic 
tions would be equivalent to surren§ 
dering our distinctive witness. 

Those of us who have been longer} 
in the line of witness than our under: 
sraduates can mark the stages of de 
cline in many promising movements 
and can readily appreciate that the 
first weakness displayed itself in con- 
nection with these cardinal truths. We 
must ever be on our euard againsl 
misrepresentation of the IVCF posi 
tion, 

It is constantly being urged that we 
hold a mechanical theory of inspira 
tion and a debasing, legalistic doctrine 
of the atonement. Possibly those whe 
urge such charges sincerely believe 
them; at least, we assume they do. 

Some of our warm friends seek to 
evade the force of a common accusé 


tion that we hold a mechanical view of 
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VCE Danger Spots 


inspiration by substituting the word 
plenary for the word verbal in any 
formulation of our belief. I have never 
been able to adopt that view with any 
measure of assurance. It has always 
seemed to me that the word plenary 
while undoubtedly a true description 
of the view of inspiration which we 
adopt conceals rather than elucidates 
the point at issue. 

Plenary according to Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary means “full; entire; 
complete.” The question at once 
arises, Does “full, entire, complete” 
cover the exact words in which the in- 
spired message is couched, or does it 
not? If it does, then it is to that ex- 
tent verbal inspiration, and if not, it 
is open to question whether it can be 
regarded as complete or full. And so 
we are thrown back again on our 
problem. 

The word plenary does just what 
Tennyson complains all words do: 
“Like nature [it] half conceals and 
half reveals the truth within.” It is 
better to confess that no ready solution 
of the problem can be found by a 
happy choice of words. We need to 
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by T. C. Hammond 


point out—in order to meet the charge 
of a “mechanical view of inspiration” 
—that our view of inspiration de- 
mands the concurrence and operation 
of the rational will of the inspired 
subject. The oracles of God do not 
stream through an irresponsive chan- 
nel, but are the utterances of men 
whose intelligence has been quickened 
and whose whole personality has been 
irradiated with the light which comes 
from God. Whatever else such a the- 
ory of inspiration may be, it cannot be 
mechanical for its whole basis depends 
on the fact that God moved men and 
not machines to make plain His will. 

Nor can we rest satisfied with a 
criticism that charges us with a “legal- 
istic” view of the atonement. Has law 
no place in the economy of God? 
Some of us remember the story of the 
“ungodly Bible.” A printer left a 
“not” out of the sixth commandment 
and made it read “Thou shalt commit 
adultery.” He was heavily fined; and 
in those days a plea that he did not 
believe in verbal inspiration would not 
have availed! But can we take the 
“nots” out of the commandments? 


Many do so in practice and a few dar- 
ing so-called philosophers have main- 
tained that it can be done in theory. 
The Realists and Nominalists of a by- 
gone age amused themselves by specu- 
lating on the problem as to whether 
the commands of God were arbitrary 
or necessary, but they did not hold that 
man could relieve himself of obliga- 
tions by simply declaring that he was 
above mere legalism. Nor would those 
who rather loosely urge that objection 
today carry their principles to that 
bitter logical conclusion. 

So it would appear that we are jus- 
tified in saying that the ground of dif- 
ference cannot be dismissed with the 
mere mention of the terms “mechani- 
cal view of inspiration” and “legalis- 
tic view of the atonement.” 

We can claim to be heirs of a great 
tradition, reaching back to Anselm and 
formulated in essence long before his 
time—a tradition which with reverent 
awe accepts the idea of “satisfaction” 
or “satisfying” as a great element in 
the atoning work of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The very benevolence of God, 
finding itself confronted with His in- 
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exorable law of holiness, found a way 
of reconciling the attributes of justice 
and mercy in the voluntary humilia- 
tion for our sakes of the Son of God. 
“who loved us and gave himself for 
us.” 

We find an urgent necessity to main- 
tain these two great planks in our 
platform: the entire inspiration of the 
Word of God and the satisfaction for 
sin in the atoning sacrifice of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

But that does not mean that we re- 
gard these cardinal: truths as simple. 
We acknowledge that they contain 
within them the deepest mysteries of 
God’s dealings with men. It is not be- 
cause they are simple that we accept 
them, but because they are revealed. 
Who knows but that, in this definite 
stand we are “sent to the kingdom for 
such a time as this” ? 

Taking our stand on these great 
truths, we must expect opposition and 
we must give due regard to any oppo- 
sition that may disclose itself. We are 
not at liberty to close ourselves within 
our circle and look with either pity or 
contempt on those who lie outside its 
circumference. We have not a belief 
only but also a message. It is that 
second aspect of our endeavor to which 
I] would seek to address myself. 

Our message to the reluctant or the 
hostile carries with it certain responsi- 
bilities. Perhaps we do not always en- 
tirely recognize them. I have ventured 
to criticize the form of objections 
raised against us on the ground that 
the words chosen such as “mechanical” 
and “legalistic” appear on investiga- 
tion to be unequal to the strain which 
the argument imposes upon them. Are 
we always sensible of this dificulty in 
our own characterizations of opposing 


HE BEST FROM THE WORD 


Study it through. Never begin a day with- 
ut mastering a verse from its pages. 

Pray it in. Never lay aside your Bible un- 
il the verse or passage you have studied has 
ecome a part of your being. 

Put it down. The thoughts that God gives 
ou, put in the margin of your Bible or in 
our notebook. 

Work it out. Live the truth you get in 
he morning through each hour of the day. 


Pass it on. Seek to tell somebody else what 
ou have learned. —J. WILBUR CHAPMAN 





views? If we are to be just to those 
who oppose themselves. we must be as 
scrupulous in our choice of words. 

I have been so insistent on this duty 
that | have seen myself burlesqued at 
a college entertainment. A figure 
clothed in cap and gown has advanced 
to the front of the platform and said 
solemnly in what purported to be my 
Irish brogue. “Gentlemen! Define your 
terms and verify your references!” 
Well! It was good advice, anyway. 
even though I could join in the laugh 
which followed! 

We need to define our terms. We 
don't like it when our views are mis- 
represented. We should strive not to 
misrepresent the views of others. A 
few examples may make the meaning 
a little clearer. The word modernist is 
often bandied about until it becomes 
little better than a cheap term of abuse. 
We need to avoid any loose application 
of this sort which might cause needless 
pain to those who fail to accept our 
position. A modernist, according to 
Professor Sandy who seems to have 
been responsible for inventing the 
term in its special religious connota- 
tion, is a man who “cannot divest him- 
self of his modernity” and who finds 
it necessary in the light, of what he 
regards as established truth to change 
the terminology of our creedal state- 
ments in order to make them more ac- 
ceptable to modern thought. Thus 
while he may still profess belief in the 
Incarnation of the Son of God he is 
unable to regard the words “born of 
the Virgin Mary” as anything more 
than an inadequate way of expressing 
the unique character of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. It cannot be, in his judgment, 
the declaration of a historical fact. 
According to him, our Lord—like our- 
selves—had a human father. Similar- 
ly, the phrase “the resurrection of the 
body” does not for him indicate the 
restoration to a higher life of the or- 
ganism that lies in the grave, but the 
possession of new powers acquired by 
the soul of man when it passes through 
the “grave and gate of death.” We need 
to be on our guard against charging 
modernism, in its historic setting, upon 
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those who sincerely profess to adopt 
the Christian creed in its prima facie 
meaning even if they adopt certain 
critical positions which are, in our 
view, inconsistent with a belief in the 
full and true inspiration of the Word 
of God. Again, on the other hand we 
must endeavor to give a consistent 
meaning to the much abused word fun. 
damentalist. 

As far as my knowledge goes, the 
word grew out of an effort several 
years ago to resist the modernist ten- 
dency. A series of tracts, for example, 
appeared under the general title of 
“The Fundamentals.” The prominent 
Scottish divine, Dr. James Orr, was 
among the contributors. The aim of 
the writers was to defend such impor- 
tant Christian doctrines as Original 
Sin, the Incarnation, the Virgin Birth 
of Christ, the reality of a bodily resur- 
rection. Those who supported these 
views and also held to the supreme 
authority, divine inspiration, and com. 
plete sufficiency for salvation of the 
Bible were regarded as fundamental- 
ists. They were so regarded because 
they held that such matters were foun- 
dation truths, the denial of which im- 
periled the Christian deposit. Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary says fun- 
damentalism is “‘a recent movement in 
American Protestantism re-emphasiz- 
ing as fundamental to Christianity be- 
lief in the inerrancy of the Scriptures, 
Biblical miracles, especially the virgin 
birth and physical resurrection of 
Christ, ete.” 

But in modern times, it seems, the 
word fundamentalist has been extended 
in the direction opposite from the ex- 
tension of the word modernist, and has 
been taken to imply the acceptance of 
certain theories of dispensationalism, 
precise views regarding the details of 
our blessed Lord’s return, and many 
related topics on which the original 
supporters of fundamentalism did not 
exhibit agreement. 

If we are to maintain our witness in 
such a time as this we must be careful 
to define our terms. We can:ot impose 
requirements on fundamentalists which 
are not properly contained in the his- 
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toric connotation of the word. If we 
are of the opinion that some of the 
points which I have indicated are es- 
sential to true fundamentalism. then 
we should clearly state the fact so as 
to avoid confusion that arises when 
words are taken in different senses by 
two parties to a discussion. Verbal in- 
exactness is a crying evil of our day. 
In the interests of truth and charity we 
should avoid it as much as possible. 

There is yet another hindrance to 
our successful witness which we need 
to guard against. It is all too common 
to find earnest folk charging the rep- 
resentatives of a certain point of view 
with defects which arise. not because 
of the point of view taken but from 
The modernist fre- 
quently charges that we are bitter and 
intolerant. Whenever any such charge 
is made we should examine our own 
conduct prayerfully and seek to dis- 
cover if we have given just occasion 
for the charge. No doubt members of 
the IVCF—heing compassed with the 
infirmities that belong to our as yet 
not wholly redeemed humanity—-may 
exhibit traits of bitterness and _ intol- 
erance. When we are convicted of any 
such conduct it is our duty to repent. 
But we can justly reply to a general 
charge of this nature that there is noth- 
ing in our basis of faith or in our opin- 
ions therein enforced that is chargeable 
with bitterness or intolerance. If we 
inculcated the suppression of free 
speech or the visitation of drastic pen- 
alties on those who opposed us, then 
we would be guilty of bitterness also 
as a principle of conduct. No such 
charge is well founded. 

The mistake which gives rise to it is 


some other cause. 


the common error of confusing strong 
conviction with intolerance. In_ that 
view earnestness would be synonymous 
with uncharitableness. It often looks 
like it to the indifferent, although it is 
not the same. But when we point out 
this fact to others, as we are justified 
in doing, we should also learn the les- 
son ourselves. A vigorous opposition 
to our confession of faith must not be 
identified with either personal hostil- 
ity or innate insincerity. We ask that 
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we should be given credit for honesty 
of purpose. What we ask for ourselves 
we should concede to others. This does 
not mean that we should abate our 
witness. This is the mistake so many 
advocates of charity fall into. It is not 
charity to leave a sincere opponent 
under the bondage of error. It requires 
great grace and much prayer to hold 
an even balance between deep-seated 
regard for others and deep-seated con- 
viction concerning what we hold as 
true. Often our very regard is mis- 
taken for intolerance. We have simply 
to reckon with that danger and go on. 

We must other dan- 
cer: that we must take care how we 
charge men with what we regard as the 
logical consequences of their opinions. 
There are two possibilities that must 


mention one 


ever be before us. What we regard as 
a logical consequence may be due to 
a mistaken presentation of their belief. 
Human speech, as we have seen, is very 
ambiguous at best. We may therefore 
readily misread a statement and charge 
a logical consequence from our mis- 
reading. Roman Catholics. for exam- 
ple. frequently charge Protestants with 
the error that “if you believe you are 
saved. then you are saved.” This has 
taken such deep root among them that 
even the explicit statement of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, that as- 
surance is not of the essence of saving 
faith is not sufficient to dispel the illu- 
sion. It is not flattering to our pride 
to have to acknowledge that we may 
misunderstand the opinion of others 
and hence we have to guard more rig- 
idly against the danger of imputing 
consequences into the opinions of those 
who differ with us. We can quite 
justly say. “If you believe so and so. 
you oueht logically to accept so and 
so.” and in that way we may awaken 
men to a sense of the danger which 
follows from holding certain opinions. 
But we cannot go further and assert 
that these dangers really form part of 
the belief of the one who holds the 
first opinion from which the deduction 
is made. 

A classical example is the use Hume 
made of the sensationalism of Locke 


which had been largely adopted © by 
Berkeley. Hume not only imposed his 
own interpretation on the statements 
of his predecessors but he also em- 
ployed his interpreted theory to de- 
stroy the foundations alike of knowl- 
edge and of faith. It has heen con- 
tended that Hume was plainly wrong 
in some of his interpretations of Locke 
and Berkeley but even if he were not. 
no one could accuse Berkeley of hold- 
ing the agnostic position of Hume even 
if his system led logically to it. 

And this opens up the second cau- 
tion we must ever bear in mind. Even 
if there is no misconception in our 
presentation of the view which we are 
seeking to combat. it is still unjust to 
charge the consequences of a theory on 
the proposer of it. It was said by John 
Stuart Mill's critics that “by a blame- 
less life he commended an immoral 
creed. The fact that his life was 
blameless ought to be sufficient evi- 
dence that even if the immoral conse- 
quences followed from his creed. Mill 
was in some way impervious to that 
particular deduction. 

Dr. Driver honestly believed that he 
could adapt the views of Wellhausen 
to the general principles of orthodox 
Christianity. Wellhausen himself did 
not share that belief. Dr. H. H. Wright, 
to whom Wellhausen was very well 
known once told the writer that Well- 
hausen confessed to him that he 
scarcely knew what he believed even 
about the existence of God. It is open 
to us to argue that Dr. Driver was 
wholly mistaken and that his accept- 
ance of a considerable portion of the 
Kuenen-Wellhausen hypothesis ren- 
dered his Christian position untenable. 
Or it is open to us on the other hand 
to argue that Wellhausen himself at- 
tached a theological importance to his 
essays in historical criticism that were 
not warranted by the fact even con- 
ceding the truth of his theory. That is 
fair argument and should be met by 
fair argument. The illegitimate ele- 
ment where it exists is either charging 
Driver with the logical consequence 
which we see clearly or else suggesting 


(Continued on page 36, column 2) 
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Tit up a chair and join the circle 
of scholars. We've got some interest- 
ing information to give out. We've 
compiled a list of questions—five of 
them in fact—which you might call 
“The five questions about the Christian 
faith which college undergrads most 
want to have answered.” So pick a 
question from one to five—any one of 
them might have the answer to the big 
problem that’s been on your mind. 


ar 


med 





1. Should Emotion Have a Part in the 

Christian Life? 

Definitely yes. Why not? Emotion 
plays a high role in almost every other 
phase of life: our friendships, conver- 
sations, the games we play. But don’t 
get me wrong: white-hot consecration, 
important as it is, is not enough. 

I once heard of a country doctor 
who was devoted to his profession. He 
would drive miles through storms and 
drifts to answer a far-off call for help. 
He came to treat a boy one day for an 
unbearable pain in his foot. After 
looking at the foot, he sent to the barn 
for a whetstone, sharpened his knife, 
and then lanced the foot. The unster- 
ile knife caused infection that almost 
took the lad’s life. No, consecration is 
not enough. It must be backed up with 
hardheaded facts and realities. 

Christians express their beliefs in 
different ways. Some like to say 
“amen” with applause, some with a 
bass drum, and some in silence. But 
however we worship, or whatever style 
we choose to pass our convictions on to 





others. it is time we grew up to the 
fact that religion is the one realm of 
life where people are literally starved 
for emotion and action. 

With all due respect to a need for 
some dignified ritual, we will not reach 
this generation for Christ by the in- 
creasingly frequent lighting of candles 
in youth services, and by a singing of 
“IT Would Be True” in the dim light 
inaudibly. 


by 
Gunnar 


Hoglund 


We must have something vibrant and 
joyous. Such free expressions of the 
Spirit have always characterized the 
great spiritual advances of history. 


2. Isn't Christianity Old-Fashioned? 

If by “old-fashioned” you mean last- 
ing many years, then the answer is yes. 
The Christian faith is time-proved and 
time-tested. Throughout its history it 
has withstood frequent attacks from all 
kinds of people in all walks of life. 
But if by “old-fashioned” you mean 
“out-dated,” the answer is no. 


Contrary to what you frequently 
hear—that orthodox Christianity is ob- 
solete; that like the Model-T, its rattle 
and clank are no match for swift, com- 
plex modern day life—the Christian 
faith is working now as well as it did 
in its earliest days. 

The trouble must be that those who 
sound a thumping death knell for 
Christianity have never had a true ex- 
perience with Jesus Christ themselves, 
that they are merely echoing what they 
have been told. Because if they had 


really met Christ in salvation, they 
would know its power. 

Others—if they would pause to re. 
study scriptural claims with the char. 
acteristic honesty of a professor with 
his test tubes, or the scholar with the 
events of the past—would discover that 
what the Bible says about human na- 
ture, regeneration, and human ethics 
is surprisingly well-timed for our day, 


3. Aren't Christians Other-Worldly? 

There’s no getting around it. Chris. 
tians are citizens of two worlds—one 
here. the other to come. But as such, 
their course is clear: while in this life 
they take upon themselves to win their 
friends to the Saviour and to show the 
fruits of the regenerated life in all 
aspects of society. 

They strike at social injustices: ra- 
cial discrimination, the liquor trafhe, 
international strife. They dispose of 
the charge that Christians are out of 
step with the times, that they offer 
only a choice of pie in the sky or fire 
and brimstone, instead of honest an- 
swers to today’s questions. 


At the same time they do not under. | 


estimate the hereafter. With Paul, they 
look for “a city whose builder and 
maker is God.” And there’s nothing 
muddle-headed about that. It ‘doesn't 


ea 


take brain-trust intelligence to perceive | 


that the currently popular “one-world: 
at-a-time” philosophy can become 
pretty tasteless when pitted against 
reality. This life is authentic. So is 
the hereafter. 

Why the average man neglects inter- 
est in what follows this life is the 
difficult question. 


4. Aren't Some Christians Over- 

Theological? 

I once knew a sophomore so well: 
versed in the finer points of infralap- 
sarianism versus supralapsarianism 
that few ever dared cross verbal swords 
with him. He was a first-rate theologi- 
cal debater. But he was also a poor 


student. He flunked exams with clock: | 


like regularity. If that’s what you 
mean by “over-theological,” chalk up 
a point for your side. 

(Continued on page 36, column 3) 
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e The Nurses Christian Fellowship 
of Canada has a staff member, Laura 
Larmour, who travels the length and 
breadth of the dominion visiting 
groups of Christian nurses. As 
meets with these different groups, she 
gets new ideas that are being used of 
God in the various hospitals. One of 
these is the joint-meeting in Toronto 
of nurses and medical students once a 
month. This meeting takes place on a 
Sunday evening and is held in front of 
the fireplace at a different nurses’ resi- 
dence each month. Although medical 
students and nurses do not often feel 
that they can have fellowship together, 


she 


this idea has worked out so well in 
Toronto that present accommodations 
are too small for this thriving group. 


e Down in the States, the Christian 
Nurses Fellowship held its second annual 
retreat at Cedar Lake, Indiana, this sum- 
mer. During the week, a total of 95 
nurses from 18 cities in 11 states attended. 
The Rev. Raymond Bach, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church in Geneva, Illinois, 
brought the daily messages on the Bible, 
while different missionary speakers came 
to present the challenges of their fields. 
Staff members present were Alvera An- 
derson and Tressie Myers, acting secre- 
tarles of the CNF, and Pauline Barkhuff, 
IVCF staff member. The theme of the re- 


_ treat was ‘‘Not I, but Christ,’’ and the em- 
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Phasis was on the individual’s own spir- 
itval life. Many nurses expressed their 
joy at learning the meaning of the Quiet 
Time, the importance of the prayer life 
and study of the Word. Several yielded 
themselves to the Lord completely. One 
nurse took extra work both the week be- 
fore and the week after the Retreat during 
time which was to have been her vacation 
in order to meet her expenses, but she 
said she felt it well worthwhile as she had 
found the answer to a problem that had 
been bothering her. 


¢ Bob Shaffer writes from Ger- 
many of the “Studenten and Schueler 
Mission” held for ten days this sum- 
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mer at a camp at Wiedenest. This is 
the German Inter-Varsity which in- 
cludes high school students as well. 


Only twenty-one attended, but each of 
the Christians felt that the spiritual 
strength and encouracement received 
made it time very well spent. Out of 
the group, about half were non-Chris- 
three found Christ as their Sav- 
iour, two wavered but in the end made 
no real decision, and another two left 
before the end of the conference, ap- 
parently unable to stand against the 
barrage of truth from God’s Word. 


tians: 


The program was very simple and 
flexible, with time for Bible study, dis- 
cussions on Christian living, messages 
by men of God, and recreation. Ger- 
man students are very mature, even at 
the age of 15 or 16—having already 
studied Latin, Greek, and philosophy 

and were able to launch into deep, 
but constructive discussions on philos- 
ophy and theology. They sing beauti- 
fully and heartily, and enjoy kanons 
(rounds) in three, four, and sometimes 
even five parts. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting 
features of their conference was their 
group praying. The leader would say, 
“Let’s pray together,” and then they 
actually would. No one person prayed 
a complete prayer, but as the Spirit 
led, one would pray just exactly as he 
felt at that time, and then another 
would take up where he left off. Amens 
were often omitted. The individual 
could pray as many times as he liked. 
Often the prayers of others brought 
new petitions or items of praise to 
mind, and the students felt free to pray 
a second or even a third time, if so 
led. No one exhausted all his prayer 
thoughts at one time and there was 
little repetition. The result of such 


praying was a spirit of unity in prayer, 
a sense of actually having prayed 
together, that might not have been 
achieved in any other way. 


e Quite a number of chapters 
have begun to publish their own mim- 
eographed — usually — monthly news 
sheets. These news sheets meet the need 
of something to draw the chapter to- 
gether as the group grows and it be- 
comes impossible for the members to 
get together at any one time. For ex- 
ample, students who can attend the 
Bible studies but none of the larger 
affairs miss out on much of what is 
going on; likewise, those who have 
time for a d.p.m. but cannot make it 
to anything else. As a result, the group 
draws apart, and such a news sheet 
performs the function of keeping all 
the members informed of all the activ- 
ities of the chapter. In some cases the 
news sheet is also mailed to the chap- 
ter alumni for their information and 
prayer interest. Some of the schools 
who have carried out successfully this 
project are McGill University, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, University 
of Minnesota, University of Michigan, 
Wayne University, Purdue University, 
and Iowa State College. 


e The June issue of the IVCF News- 
letter published by lowa State College, 
is a neat, four-sheet eight-page mimeo- 
graphed publication in a two-column for- 
ma? with attractively lettered heads above 
the well-typed materia). The first page 
conta'ns an editorial about campus wit- 
nessing and a report of the week-end 
spring conference. The balance of the pub- 
lication contains reports of a chapter 
alumni banquet, a message by a native 
Chinese evangelist at a recent midweek 
meeting, the Union Bib!e studies, the Sat- 
urday night meetings, the separate girls’ 
and fellows’ Bible study groups, alumni 
news, a spring picnic, and a column of 
gossip and foolishness about chapter mem- 
bers. 


Such a project needs someone who can 
devote his whole time to it, as the editor 
will be practically taken out of circulation 
so far as his active participation in other 
campus and chapter afdairs is concerned. 


e Campus in The Firs in northern 
Washington this summer was the first 
time the Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
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lowship has been able to get 90 stu- 
dents together from the western states 
and provinces for two weeks to con- 
centrate on campus witnessing. Stu- 
dents enjoyed the ministry of the Word 
from such men of God as Dr. W. Rob- 
ert Smith from the University of Du- 
buque, Dr. Everett Harrison from 
Fuller Seminary, and Dr. Willard 
Aldrich of the Multnomah School of 
the Bible. 


e@ Campus in the Woods in northern 
Ontario emphasized training for campus 
witness. In August nearly 120 students 
were registered —the largest g-oup for 
any one session since its beginning five 
seasons ago. Students were given actual 
help and experience in leading Bible study 
groups. Also, for the first time since the 
beginning, the students had unusual op- 
portunities to witness for Christ in a num- 
ber of churches in the district by going 
out in gospel teams of about a dozen and 
taking the whole service. Several groups 
of fellows went on week-end eanoe trips 
just for the purpose of giving their testi- 
mony to some remote church in this way. 
Two of the high spots of the season were 
sacred concerts presented by Campus in 
the Woods choirs and musicians at two of 
the summer resorts. These were given at 
the invitation of the resort owner and 
were very well received. 

Many students who were not free to at- 
tend Campus in The Firs or Campus in the 
Woods did the best they could by attend- 
ing one of the week conferences held dur- 
ing the early summer or else just before 
the opening of the fall term in New York, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Minnesota, California, and Colorado. 


e The float entered by the IVCF 
chapter at Colorado A & M last spring 
in the College Day won first prize in 
the clubs and honorary societies clas- 
sification. Atop the elaborate float of 
white and green was an open Bible 
with the words of John 1:4 thereon. 
The comments of the onlookers ranged 
all the way from “Good for them! 
That should have been done a long 
time ago” to “The nerve of them!” 
But the officers and members of the 
chapter felt that both its entry and its 
winning were of the Lord, and they 
thank Him for the opportunity to give 
that testimony. 


e A €Evropean Christian student from 
one of our eastern U.S. colleges has been 
going through much trial lately in connec- 


tion with her return home, which is in one 
of the Communist-controlled countries. She 
has learned that it would be unwise and 
even dangerous for her and for her family 
if she should return home, and since she 
has no relatives in this country, she feels 
very much alone, especially since she may 
probably never see her parents on earth 
again. 


One cf her Christian friends from 
another college has undertaken to try to 
gather support for her as she continues 
her education in a graduate school, by 
asking friends to contribute a dollar a 
month each into a “love fund”’ to help her. 

In other colleges and universities, Evro- 
pean or Chinese students may have been 
cut off from their families, too, for simi'ar 
reasons. Perhaps the Christian students 
who know of such cases may be able to 
help bear this burden and thus give a real 
example of Christian love and sympathy 
to those who need it so much. 


Chapters with significant news of 
persons or activities are urged to send 
in their items before the 15th of the 
second month preceding the date of 
issue to News of the Campus Editor, 


HIS Magazine, 64 West Randolph, 
Chicago |. 





IVCF DANGER SPOTS 

(Continued from page 33) 
that there is some element of dishon- 
esty in his presentation. 

There is a very close approach to this 
improper employment of logical de- 
duction when clever writers open an at- 
tack by such question-begging phrases 
as “I am simply amazed that a man 
of Mr. So-and-So’s ability should com- 
mit himself to such a theory.” It is 
better to keep our amazement to our- 
selves and to deal with the theory. It 
is salutary to remind ourselves that 
our people may be equally amazed at 
our treatment of the topic. 

And so, for such a time as this, we 
must avoid charging systems with evil 
concomitants which are no part of the 
system. What modernists do is not 
always traceable to modernism, nor is 
what fundamentalists do always trace- 
able to fundamentalism. Evils which 
—though not inherent in a system— 
display themselves in its followers 
should be dealt with as evils and not 








tacked on to the system which dog 






not openly avow them. , 
To take an extreme example, a fun. 
damentalist may get drunk. That is no ; 
;round for asking the question, Do 4 





fundamentalists always keep sober? 
We must also avoid charging on any 
system the peculiarities of some of jt 
adherents and stoop to identifying « 
whole body by means of categorie 
drawn from a few, as did the French. 
men who landed at Tilbury, met , 
Greenwich and wrote, 
“These English wear cocked hats, blue | 
coats with brass buttons, and wooden| 


legs.” 











pensioner, 


If we have mistaken ideas as to the ! 
dominant beliefs registered under al 
particular name we can at least miti-| 4 
gate our mistake by defining our terms! ; 
And we must not charge the proposer! 
of a particular opinion with the logical! 
consequences we draw from it. Even} ¢ 
if our deductions are sound, the pro 
posers may not have seen them and] f 
might conceivably reject them indig-} | 
nantly. ( 

May these reflections help the writer! _ | 
and his readers to follow the apostolic i 
injunction: “Let your speech be alway) | 
with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye! t 
may know how ye ought to answer 





every man” (Colossians 4:6). END) i 
| WANT TO KNOW { 
(Continued from page 34) 


On the other hand, wanting to sound 
out the articles of faith, to dig long 
and deep for scriptural knowledge 
(theology, if you please) for the very 
sensible purpose of carrying it into 
practical work-a-day life—that’s quile 
another thing. That’s part of the be 
liever’s life, part of growing up in the 
faith. 

Informed Christians make effective 
Christians. Elementary, but true. 


Furthermore, if we are to combal| , 
present-day paganisms that hammer @| 
us from the radio, rostrum, press, and} | 
billboard, we cannot expect to succeed 
by standing timidly at one side mouth | ; 
ing pious generalities and evasive! j 
1949 
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dodges, hoping. while we cross our 
fngers, that men will be satisfied with 
our superficial mouthings. 
People—and I do mean college stu- 
dents—are anxious for a religion that 
will help them meet life on the plane 
where it is, that will get at the heart of 
their troubles. And they feel rightly 
that the person who claims to be a fol- 
lower of Christ—who said, “I am the 


truth” —ought at least to be as familiar 
with the facts of his religion as the 
seller with his merchandise or the 


chemist with his formulas. To make 
it short and simple: sink deep roots 
spiritually; you'll never regret it. 
5, Isn’t Christianity Overly Personal? 
Wait a minute—what’s this you're 
asking? If Christianity isn’t for the 
individual, for whom is it? 
to talk about the social and community 


values of our faith, but let’s not put 


It’s good 


the cart before the horse. 

God deals with men as individuals 
first—then as groups. Take a minute 
to run through the experiences of 
Note how re- 
peatedly He presented His claims to 
individuals. And when He took on the 
public, His theme was the same: a call 


Christ in the Gospels. 


to personal faith and obedience. 

It is not always pleasant to prescribe 
individual repentance. But it is neces- 
sary. If there is any single fact that 
stands out in Scripture it is this: that 
the redemptive act of Christ was 
enac’ed for individuals—-and that in- 
dividuals, in turn, are called to do 
something about it. 

What happens when they do that 
something is conversion. To the by- 
stander, conversion presents different 
views. Sometimes it is quiet, unspec- 
tacular, as in the case of Timothy, 
probably led to Christ by a godly 
mother during his young years. At 
other times conversion is moving. dra- 
matic, as Saul’s on the Damascus road. 

But regardless of the when or where 
of salvation, two things are sure. Con- 
Version is supernatural, and it is ob- 
ligatory. 

In short: The gospel can do a great 
deal after conversion. It can do noth- 
ing until, END 





Argument a Surprise 

The main implication in Dr. Oswald 
Smith’s article “Will Christ Return 
Before the World Has Been Evangel- 
ized?” |June HIS| needs an answer, 
believe his entire 


it seems to me. | 


is summed up in this sen- 


14: “There 
from every race, ac- 


argument 


tence on page must be 
some in heaven 
cording to Revelation 5:9, hence, our 
ereatest obligation is to give His gos- 
pel to all mankind.” 

The particular argument surprised 
me very much for two reasons: first. 
it pushes the return of Christ into some 
vague future date when the world shall 
have been entirely evangelized, and 
thus makes a farce of the 
hope” of the imminent return of our 


“blessed 


Lord, reducing it to despair. Surely 
we would not have been told to expect 
His return as the next big event on 
God's calendar if there were some pre- 
requisite. Of course He wants us to be 
missionaries and since we do not know 
out of which tribe or nation will come 
the last person to make up the body of 
Christ, it behooves us to take it quickly 
to all those within our reach. But we 
could not say that the rapture depends 
upon reaching every tribe. 

In the second place, | believe there 
are already some out of every tribe and 
Surely Dr. Smith 
believes, as almost all other Christians 


nation in heaven. 
do, that babies and young children who 
die without sinning consciously, go 
into heaven. Then undoubtedly by the 
end of the first decade of the first cen- 
tury, there were representatives in 
heaven from every tribe of every na- 
tion, because until recently there was 
a high infant-mortality rate. 





We are not to sit by and make de- 
crees about Christ’s return which He 
Himself never made. We are to live 
consistently, preach the gospel faith- 
fully, and expect His momentary re- 
turn. 

Winnipeg. Manitoba Vera P. Epen 
Non-nonprofessionals 

Mr. Fiddler’s article on the “yes” 
side of the nonprofessional missionary 
question | May His| certainly did show 
how business people could serve the 
Lord. and how those who are mission- 
aries do appreciate such oases in their 
But | think his article missed 
the point entirely. 

| am not belittling the work of love 
of Mr. S— in the article. . . . But he 
is not a nonprofessional missionary. 


deserts! 


He is a production manager, who since 
finding the Lord has turned to serve 
Him in the ways he can... . The non- 
professional missionary is one who 
has his face set first of all on the souls 
that are lost, and seeks through em- 
ploying his business to that end, to 
reach those souls for eternity. 

Mexico City, Mex. Epwarp C, Pentecost 
We don't know Mr. S— personally, 
but from your definition of a nonpro- 
fessional and Mr. Fiddler’s description 
of him, we would say that he fits the 
definition —ED. 

Quotation Insufficient 

like to submit that Mr. 
Mack did not say enough. Certainly 
the consecrated Christian student, in 
order to witness most effectively to his 
unbelieving, usually intelligent, and 
often inquiring classmates, must not 
only be able to present the “simple 
gospel” and aptly quote the Word of 
God, but also 1) be able to appreciate 
the fact that often there are real in- 
tellectual difficulties in the way of ac- 
cepting the gospel; 2)understand as 
sympathetically and completely as pos- 
sible the modern secular mentality, in 
order to adequately meet these difficul- 
ties; and 3) have as complete an un- 
derstanding as possible of Christian 
theology and philosophy, in order to 
present a respectable Christian world- 
and-life view. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Most OF Us have a picture of our 
ideal self—the person we should like 
to be. the person we hope and expect 
and sometimes pray we shall become. 
That person does not quite exist today, 
but we hope he is not too far off in the 
future... for our ideal self is not yet 
at the end of life. Rather. he is in his 
prime with all the energy and zest of 
youth, with the elasticity and anticipa- 
tion of life yet to be lived and work 
yet to be done. 

Qur ideal self is a man of God who 
commences each day with ample time 
fer prayer. Bible study, and fellowship 
with the Lord. Fresh from this tryst. 
this morning watch, he steps out vie- 
toriously into the battle of life. Yes. 
he has much work to do. . 
significant work that will 
ever, for it is God’s work. There are 
friends today to be won for Christ, and 
he is interested in them, prays for 
them, and does not fail to speak to 
them personally of all that Christ 
means to him. He is in the world, but 
not of it. His separation unto God is 
also a separation from the things of 
this world, yet he is in warm, friendly 


. and it is 
count for 


with and women for 


Christ’s sake. 


contact men 
He is not too busy to 
irri- 
table. selfish. unkind. or thoughtless. 
He speaks the truth and does not gos- 


vive time to others. He is not 


sip. He has a genuine interest. true, 
Christian love for others and cares for 
them for Christ’s sake. He is not proud 
or self-conscious. He has a two-fold 
victory over impurity in mind and ac- 
tion. He is victorious in Christ. 

But am |? 

Oh. that I am 
planning for the future as a Christian 
doctor. 


yes, there is much 


scientist. teacher, housewife 
I am in business for God. 
My time is not to be wasted. I shall be 
always in His will. filled with His love. 
enjoying the fullness of His blessing. 


and mother. 


And so I dream on. 

However, for me and many others 
this will be only a day-dream, a wish, 
a castle in the air. Christ will not be 
honored and glorified in me in this 
way, for I fail to realize that as | am 
today so I shall be in that tomorrow. 
When I am in my prime, I shall not be 
any different from today. That ideal 
self will be the same insipid, flat, or- 


\s now... 80 then 


dinary spiritual self it is today. Of 
course, | may still dream, hope, even 
pray. “God make me what I ought to 
be”—-but there will be no difference. 

We are today the exact product of 
our own past thinking and living, and 
shall be we are 
making of ourselves now in our days 


tomorrow we what 
by-day existence. 

What shall I be in a year or two? 
What am I today? How is my Quiel 
Time. my fellowship with God, my im 
terest in others, my disposition? Have} 
| a victorious. Spirit-filled life today? 
“so then.” Bull 
praise God He is ready to meet with 
prayer, and Bible study todays 
He is ready to live His life in and 
through me today, to sweeten my dis 


“As now’ —today 


me in 


position, to lessen my selfishness, 1 
increase my zeal and devotion to Him, 
to give me truth and holiness in my 
inmost life, to make me His true sok 
dier. 
When? Tomorrow? No. today! 
“Today, if ye will hear his voice, 
( Hebrews 
. SO then.” 
csW 


harden not your hearts” 


3:15). Because, “as now.. 
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